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AccompanieD by the Grand Vizier Par- 
marstoon, and the black mute Mistaspeeka 


the chief of the Seraglio, Hansardadade again 
repaired next day to the august presence, 
and, after making the usual prostrations 
before the Sultan, began thus: 

Sire, there was once a poor relation 
who lived in a town in the dominions of 
the Sultan of the Indies, and whose name 
was Scarli Tapa. He was the youngest son 
of a Dowajah—which, as your Majesty knows, 
is a female spirit of voracious appetites, and 
generally with a wig and a carmine com- 
plexion, who prowls about old houses and 
preys upon mankind. This Dowajah had 
attained an immense age, in consequence of 
having been put by an evil Genie on the 
PENSHUNLIST, or talisman to secure long life ; 
but, at length she very reluctantly died to- 
wards the close of a quarter, after making 
the most affecting struggles to live into the 
half-year. 

Scarli Tapa had a rich elder brother named 
Casuim, who had married the daughter of a 
prosperous merchant, and lived magnificently. 
Scarli Tapa, on the other hand, could barely 
support his wife aud family by lounging 
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occasioned by forty mounted robbers, each 
bestriding a severely-goaded and _heavily- 
laden Bull. The whole troop came to a halt 
at the foot of the tree, and all the robbers 
dismounted. Every robber then tethered 
his hack to the most convenient shrub, 
gave it a full meal of very bad chaff, and 
hung over his arm the empty sack which had 
contained the same. Then the Captain of the 
Robbers, advancing to a door in an antedilu- 
vian rock, which Scarli Tapa had not observed 
before, and on which were the enchanted 
letters O. F. F. I. C. E, said, Debrett’s 
Peerage. Open Sesame! As soon as the 
Captain of the Robbers had uttered these 
words, the door, obedient to the charm, flew 
open, and all the robbers went in. The cap- 
tain went in last, and the door shut of itself. 

The robbers stayed so long within the rock 
that Scarli Tapa more than once felt tempted 
to descend the tree and make off. Fearful, 
however, that they might reappear and catch 
him before he could escape, he remained 
hidden by the leaves, as patiently as he could. 
At last the door opened, and the forty 
robbers came out. As the captain had gone 
in last, he came out first, and stood to see 
the whole troop pass him. When they had 
all done so, he said, Debrett’s Peerage. 
Shut Sesame! The door immediately closed 
again as before. Every robber then mounted 
his Bull, adjusting before him his sack well 


about the town and going out to dinner with | filled with gold, silver, and jeweis, When the 
his utmost powers of perseverance, betting on | captain saw that they were all ready, he put 
horse-races, playing at billiards, and running | himself at their head, and they rode off by 
into debt with everybody who would trust} the way they had come. 
him—the last being his principal means of} Scarli Tapa remained in the tree until the 
obtaining an honest livelihood. receding cloud of dust occasioned by the 
One day, when Scarli Tapa had strolled | troo of robbers with their captain at their 
for some time along the banks of a great | head, was no longer visible, and then came 
river of liquid filth which ornamented that | softly down and approached the door. Making 
agreeable country and rendered it salubrious,| use of the words that he had heard pro- 





he found himself in the neighbourhood of 
the Woods and Forests. Lifting up his eyes, 
he observed in the distance a great cloud of 
dust. He was not surprised to see it, know- 
ing those parts to be famous for casting pro- 
digious quantities of dust into the eyes of the 
Faithful ; but, as it rapidly advanced towards 
him, he climbed into a tree, the better to ob- 
serve it without being seen himself. 

As the cloud of dust approached, Scarli 
Tapa perceived it from his hiding-place to be 


‘ 


nounced by the Captain of the Robbers, he said, 
after first piously strengthening himself with 
the remembrance of his deceased mother the 
Dowajah, Debrett’s Peerage. Open Sesame! 
The door instantly flew wide open. 

Scarli Tapa, who had expected to see a 
dull place, was surprised to find himself in 
an exceedingly agreeable vista of rooms, where 
everything was as light as possible, and where 
vast quantities of the finest wheaten loaves, 
and the richest gold and silver fishes, and all 
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kinds of valuable possessions, were to be got| greatly troubled in his mind. Feeling the ne- 
for the laying hold of. Quickly loading him-|cessity of hushing the matter up, and putting 


self with as much spoil as he could move 
under, he opened and closed the door as the 
Captain of the Robbers had done, and hurried 
away with his treasure to his poor home. 
When the wife of Scarli Tapa saw her 
husband enter their dwelling after it was dark, 
and proceed to pile upon the floor a heap of 
wealth, she cried, Alas! husband, whom have 
you taken in, now? Be not alarmed, wife, 
returned Scarli Tapa, no one suffers but the 
public. And then told her how he, a poor 
relation, had made his way into Office by the 
magic words and had enriched himself. 





There being more money and more loaves 
and fishes than they knew what to do with at 
the moment, the wife of Scarli Tapa, trans- 
ported with joy, ran off to her sister-in-law, the 
wife of Cashim Tapa, who lived hard by, to bor- 
row a Measure by means of which their pro- 
perty could be got intosome order. The wife of 
Cashim Tapa looking into the measure when it 
was brought back, found at the bottom of it, 
several of the crumbs of fine loaves and of the 
scales of gold and silver fishes ; upon which, 
flying into an envious rage, she thus addressed 
her husband: Wretched Cashim, you know 
you are of high birth as the eldest son of a 
Dowajah, and you think you are rich, but your 
despised younger brother, Scarli Tapa, is 
infinitely richer and more powerful than you. 
Judge of his wealth from these tokens, At 
the same time she showed him the measure. 

Cashim, who since his marriage to the 
merchant’s widow, had treated his brother 
coolly and held him at a distance, was at 
once fired with a burning desire to know 
how he had become rich He was unable to 
sleep all night, and at the first streak of 
day, before the summons to morning prayers 
was heard from the minarets of the mosques, 





arose and went to his brother’s house. Dear 
Scarli Tapa, said he, pretending to be very 
fraternal, what loaves and fishes are these 
that thou hast in thy possession! Scarli 
Tapa perceiving from this discourse that he 
could no longer keep his secret, communicated 
his discovery to his brother, who lost no time 
in providing all things necessary for the 
stowage of riches, and in repairing alone to 
the mysterious door near the Woods and 
Forests. 

When night came, and Cashim Tapa did 
not return, his relatives became uneasy. His 
absence being prolonged for several days and 
nights, Scarli Tapa at length proceeded to the 
enchanted door in search of him, Opening it by 
the infallible means, what were lis emotions 
to find that the robbers had encountered his 
brother within, and had quartered him upon 
the spot for ever ! 

Commander of the Faithful, when Scarli 
Tapa beheld the dismal spectacle of his| 
brother everlastingly quartered upon Office | 
for having merely uttered the magic words, | 





Debrett’s Peerage. Open Sesame! he was 


the best face upon it for the family credit, he at 
once devised a plan to attain that object. 
There was, in the House where his brother 
had sat himself down on his marriage with 
the merchant’s daughter, a discreet slave 
whose name was Jobbiana. Though a kind 
of under secretary in the treasury department, 
she was very useful in the dirty work of the 
establishment, and had also some knowledge 
of the stables, and could assist the whippers- 
in at a pinch. Scarli Tapa, going home and 
taking the discreet slave aside, related to her 
how her master was quartered, and how it was 
now their business to disguise the fact, and 


| deceive the neighbours. Jobbiaua replied, To 


hear is to obey. 

Accordingly, before day—for she always 
avoided daylight—the discreet slave went to 
a certain cobbler whom she knew, and found 
him sitting in his stall in the public street. 
Good morrow, friend, said she, putting a 
bribe into his hand, will you bring the tools 
of your trade and come to a House with me? 
Willingly, but what to do? replied the 
cobbler, who was a merry fellow. Nothing 


| against my patriotism and conscience, I hope ? 


(at which he laughed heartily). Not in the 
least, returned Jobbiana, giving him another 
bribe. But, you must go into the House 
blindfold and with your hands tied; you 
don’t mind that for a job? Idon’t mind 
anything fora job, returned the cobbler with 
vivacity ; Ilikeajob. It is my business to 
job ; only make it worth my while, and I am 
ready for any job you may please to name. 
At the same time he arose briskly. Jobbiana 
then imparted to him the quartering that 
had taken place, and that he was wanted to 
cobble the subject up and hide what had 
been done. Is that all? If it is no more 
than that, returned the cobbler, blind my 
eyes and tie my hands, and let us cobble 
away as long as you like! 

Sire, the discreet slave blindfolded the 


| cobbler, and tied his hands, and took him to 


the House ; where he cobbled the subject up 
with so much skill, that she rewarded him 


|munificently. We must now return to the 


Captain of the Robbers, whose name was 
Yawyawah, and whose soul was filled with 
perplexities and anxieties, when he visited 
the cave and found, from the state of the 
wheaten loaves and the gold and silver fishes, 
that there was yet another person who pos- 
sessed the secret of the magic door. 

Your majesty must know that Yawyawah, 
Captain of the Robbers (most of whose fore- 
fathers had been rebellious Genii, who never 
had had anything whatever to do with 
Sotomon), sauntering through the city, ina 
highly disconsolate and languid state, chanced 
to come before daylight upon the cobbler 
working in his stall. Gvod morrow, honour- 
able friend, said he, you job early. My Lord, 
returned the cobbler, I job early and late. 
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You do well, observed the Captain of the 
Robbers; but, have you light enough? The 
less light the better, said the cobbler, for my 
work, Ay! returned Yawyawah ; why so? 
Why so! repeated the cobbler, winking, be- 
cause I can cobble certain businesses, best, in 
the dark. When the Captain of the Robbers 
heard him say this, he quickly understood the 
hint. He blindfolded him, and tied his 
hands, as the discreet slave had done, turned 
his coat, and led him away until he stopped at 
the House. This is the House that was con- 


cerned in the quartering and cobbling, said he. | 


The captain set a mark upon it. But, Job- 
biana coming by soon afterwards, and seeing 
what had been done, set exactly the same 
mark upon twenty other Houses in the same 
row. So that in truth they were all precisely 
alike, and one was marked by Jobbiana 
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unexpected, as there was generally more than 

jenough. Remembering however, that the 
| pretended trader had brought a large stock 
with him, she went to one of the jars to get a 
little. As she drew near to it, “the impatient 
robber within, supposing it to be his leader, 
| said in a low voice,—lIs it time for our party to 
|come in? Jobbiana, instantly comprehending 
the danger, replied, Not yet, but presently, 
She went in this manner to all the jars, receiv- 
ing the same question, and giving the same 
answer. 

The discreet slave returned into the 
| kitchen, with her presence of mind not at all 
| disturbed, and there prepared a lukewarm 
|mess of soothing syrup, worn-out wigs, weak 
{milk and water, poppy-heads, empty nut- 
shells, froth, and other similar ingredients, 
| When it was sufficiently mawkish, she 








exactly as another was, and there was not a/returned to the jars, bearing a large kettle 
pin to choose between them. \filled with this mixture, poured some of it 
Thus discomfited, the Captain of the Rob-|upon every robber, and threw the whole 
| bers called his troop together and addressed | troop into a state of insensibility or submis- 
them. My noble, right honorable, honor- | mission. She then returned to the House, 


| able and gallant, honourable and learned, and | served up the entertainment, cleared awa 
simply honourable, friends, said he, it is appa- | the fragments, and attired herself in a ric 








rent that we, the old band who for so many 
years have possessed the command of the 
magic door, are in danger of being super- 
| seded. Ina word, it is clear that there are 
now two bands of robbers, and that we must 
overcome the opposition, or be ourselves 
vanquished, All the robbers applauded this 
sentiment. Therefore, said the captain, I 
will disguise myself as a trader—in the 
| patriotic line of business—and will endeavour 
to prevail by stratagem. The robbers as 
with one voice approved of this design. 

The Captain of the Robbers accordingly 
diguised himself as a trader of that sort which 
is called at the bazaars a patriot, and, having 
again had recourse to the cobbler, and having 


carefully observed the House, arranged his | 


plans without delay. Feigning to be a dealer 
in soft-soap, he concealed his men in nine-and- 
thirty jars of that commodity,a man in every 
jar ; and, loading a number of mules with this 
pretended merchandise, appeared at the head 
of his caravan one evening at the House, 
where Scarli Tapa was sitting on a bench 
in his usual place, taking it (as he gene- 
rally did in the House) very coolly. My 
Lord, said the pretended trader, I am a 
stranger here, and know not where to bestow 
my merchandise for the night. Suffer me 
then, I beseech you, to warehouse it here. 
| Scarli Tapa rose up, showed the pretended 
merchant where to put his goods, and in- 
structed Jobbiana to prepare an entertain- 
ment for his guest. Also a bath for himself; 
his hands being very far from clean. 

The discreet slave, in obedience to her 
orders, proceeded to prepare the entertain- 
ment and the bath; but was vexed to dis- 
cover, when it was late and the shops of the 
dealers were all shut, that there was no soft- 
Soap in the House—which was the more 


‘dress to dance before her master and his dis- 
| guised visitor. 
| In the course of her dances, which were 
performed in the slowest time, and during 
| which she blew both her own and the family 
\trumpet with extraordinary pertinacity, 
Jobbiana took care always to approach 
/nearer and still nearer to the Captain of the 
|Robbers. At length she seized him by the 
sleeve of his disguise, disclosed him in his 
/own dress to her master, and related where 
his men were, and how they had asked Was 
|it time to come in? Scarli Tapa, so far from 
| being angry with the pretended trader, fell 
/upon his neck and addressed him in these 
| friendly expressions ; Since our object is the 
same and no great difference exists between 
i, O my brother, let us form a Coalition. 
Debrett’s Peerage will open Sesame to the 
Scarli Tapas and the Yawyawahs equally, 
and will shut out the rest of mankind. 
Let it be so. There is plunder enough 
in the cave. So that it is never restored to 
the original owners and never gets into other 
hands but ours, why should we quarrel over- 
much! The Captain made a suitable reply 
and embraced his entertainer. Jobbiana, 
shedding tears of joy, embraced them both. 
Shortly afterwards, Scarli Tapa in grati- 
tude to the wise Jobbiana, caused her to be 
invested with the freedom of the City—where 
she had been very much beloved for many 
years—and gave her in marriage to his own 





son, They had a large family and a powerful 
number of relations, who all inherited, by 
right of relationship, the power of opening 
Sesame and shutting it tight. The Yaw- 
yawahs became a very numerous tribe also, 
and exercised the same privilege. This, 
Commander of the Faithful, is the reason 
why, in that distant part of the dominions 
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of the Sultan of the Indies, all true be- 
lievers kiss the ground seven hundred and 
seventy-seven times on hearing the magic | 
words, Debrett’s Peerage—why the talisman 
of Office is always possessed in common by 
the three great races of the Scarli Tapas, the 
Yawyawahs, and the Jobbianas—why the 
public affairs, great and small, and all the 
national enterprises both by land and sea are | 
conducted on a system which is the highest 
peak of the mountain of justice, and which 
always succeeds—why the people of that 
country are serenely satisfied with themselves 
and things in general, are unquestionably | 
the envy of surrounding nations, and cannot 
fail in the inevitable order of events to flourish 
to,the end of the world—why all these great 
truths are incontrovertible, and why all who 
dispute them receive the bastinado as atheists 
_ rebels. 

Here, Hansardadade concluded the story of 
the Forty Thieves, and said, If my Lord the 
Sultan will deign to hear another narrative | 
from the lips of the lowest of his servants, I 
have adventures yet more surprising than | 
these to relate: adventures that are worthy | 
to be written in letters of gold. By Allah! 
exclaimed the Sultan, whose hand had been 
upon his scimitar several times during the pre- 
vious recital, and whose eyes had menaced 
Parmarstoon until the soul of that Vizier 
had turned to water, what thou hast told but 
now, deserves to be recorded in letters of 
Brass ! 

Hansardadad< was proceeding, Sire, in the 
great plain at the feet of the mountains of 
Casgar, which is seven weeks’ journey across— 
when Brothartoon interrupted her; Sister it 
is nearly daybreak, and if you are not asleep | 
you ought to be. I pray you dear sister, tell 
us at present no more of those stories that you | 
know so well, but hold your tougue and go} 
to bed. Hansardadade was silent, and the 
Sultan arose in a very indifferent humo 
and gloomily walked out—in great doubt 
whether he would let her live, on any con- 
sideration, over another day. 





SISTER ROSE. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 

On a spring morning, in the year seventeen 
hundred aud ninety-eight, the public convey- 
ance then running between Chalons-sur-Marne 
and Paris set down one of its outside pas- 
sengers at the first post station beyond Meaux. 
The traveller, an old man, after looking about 
him hesitatingly for a moment or two, betook 
himself to a little inn opposite the post-house 
known by the sign of the Piebald Horse, and 
kept by the Widow Duval,—a woman who 
enjoyed and deserved the reputation of being 
the fastest talker and the best maker of | 
gibelotte in the whole locality. 


Although the traveller was carelessly 
noticed by the village idlers, and received 
without ceremony by the Widow Duval, he 
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was by no means so ordinary and uninteresting 
a stranger as the rustics of the place were 
pleased to consider him. The time had been 
when this quiet, elderly, unobstrusive appli- 
cant for retreshment at the Piebald Horse 
was trusted with the darkest secrets of the 
Reign of Terror, and was admitted at all 
times and seasons to speak face to face with 
Maximilien Robespierre himself. The Widow 
Duval and the hangers-on in front of the post- 
house would have been all astonished indeed, 
if any well-informed personage from the 
metropolis had been present to tell them that 
the modest old traveller, with the shabby 
little carpet-bag, was an ex-chief agent of the 
secret police of Paris! 

Between three and four years had elapsed 
since Lomaque had exercised, for the last 
time, his official functions under the Reign of 
Terror. His shoulders had contracted an 
extra stoop, and his hair had all fallen off, 
except at the sides and back of his head. In 
some other respects, however, advancing age 
seemed to have improved rather than dete- 
riorated him in personal appearance. His 
complexion looked healthier, his expression 
cheerfuller, his eyes brighter than they had 
ever been of late years. He walked, too, 
with a brisker step than the step of old times 
in the police-office; and his dress, although 
it certainly did not look like the costume of 
a man in affluent circumstances, was cleaner 
and far more neatly worn than ever it had 
been in the past days of his political employ- 
ment at Paris. 

He sat down alone in the inn parlour, and 
occupied the time, while his hostess had gone 
to fetch the half bottle of wine that he 
ordered, in examining a dirty old card which 
he extricated from a mass of papers in his 
pocket-book, and which bore, written on it, 
these lines :—* When the troubles are over, 
do not forget those who remember you with 
eternal gratitude. Stop at the first post 
station beyond Meaux, on the high road to 
Paris, and ask at the inn for citizen Maurice, 
whenever you wish to see us or to hear of us 
again.” 

“Pray,” inquired Lomaque, putting the 
card in his pocket when the Widow Duval 
brought in the wine, “can you inform me 
whether a person named Maurice lives any- 
where in this neighbourhood ?” 

“Can I inform you?” repeated the voluble 
widow. “Ofcourse I can! Citizen Maurice, 
and the citoyenne, his amiable sister—who is 
not to be passed over becai.se you don’t men- 
tion her, my honest man .—live within ten 
minutes’ walk of my house. A charming 
cottage, in a charming situation, inhabited by 
two charming people,—so quiet, so retiring, 
such excellent pay. I supply them with 
everything, — fowls, eggs, bread, butter, vege- 
tables (not that they eat much of anything), 
wine (which they dou’t drink half enough of 
to do them good) ; in short, I victual the dear 
litfle hermitage, and love the two amiable 
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recluses with all my heart. Ah! they have 
had their troubles, poor people, the sister 
especially, though they never talk about 
them. When they first came to live in our 
neighbourhood” 

“T beg pardon, citoyenne, but if you would 
only be so kind as to direct me” 

“Which is three—no, four—no, three years 
and a half ago—in short, just after the time 
when that Satan of a man, Robespierre, had 
his head cut off (and serve him right !), I said 
to my husband (who was on his last legs 
then, poor man!), ‘She'll die,—meaning the 
lady. She didn’t though. My fowls, eggs, 
bread, butter, vegetables, and wine, carried 
her through,—always in combination with 
the anxious care of citizen Maurice. Yes, 
yes! let us be tenderly conscientious in 
giving credit where credit is due; let us 
never forget that the citizen Maurice con- 
tributed something to the cure of the interest- 
ing invalid, as well as the victuals and drink 
from the Piebald Horse. There she is now, 
the prettiest little woman in the prettiest 
little cottage 9 

“Where? Will you be so obliging as to 


tell me where ?” 

“And in excellent health, except that 
she is subject now and then to nervous 
attacks, having evidently, as I believe, been 
struck with some dreadful fright,— most 
likely during that accursed time of the 


Terror, for they came from Paris—you don’t 
drink, honest man! Why don’t you drink ? 
—Very, very pretty in a pale way; figure 
perhaps too thin—let me pour it out for 
you—but an angel of gentleness, and at- 
tached in such a touching way to the citizen 
Maurice” 

“ Citizen hostess! will you, or will you not, 
tell me where they live ?” 

“You droll little man! why did you not 
ask me that before, if you wanted to know? 
Finish your wine and come to the door. 
There’s your change, and thank you for your 
custom, though it isn’t much. Come to the 
door, I say, and don’t interrupt me! You're 
an old man,—can you see forty yards before 
you 7—Yes, you can! Don’t be peevish,— 
that never did anybody any good yet. Now 
look back, along the road, where I am point- 
ing. You see a large heap of stones? Good. 
On the other side of the heap of stones, there 
is a little path,—you can’t see that, but you 
can remember what I tell you? Good. You 
go down the path till you get toa stream ; 
down the stream till you get to a bridge ; 
down the other bank of the stream (after 
crossing the bridge) till you get to an old 
water-mill,—a jewel of a water-mill! famous 
for miles round ; artists from the four quar- 
ters of the globe are always coming to sketch 
it! Ah! what you are getting peevish 
again? You won't wait? Impatient old 
man, what a life your wife must lead, if you 
have got one! Remember the bridge! Ah! 
your poor wife and children, I pity them,— 
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your daughters especially. Pst! pst! Re- 
member the bridge, — peevish old man, 
remember the bridge !” 

Walking as fast as he could out of hearing 
of the Widow Duval’s tongue, Lomaque took 
the path by the heap of stones which led ont 
of the high-road, crossed the stream, and 
arrived at the old water-mill. Close by it 
stood a cottage,—a rough, simple building, 
with a strip of garden in front. Lomaque’s 
observant eyes marked the graceful arrange- 
ment of the flower-beds and the delicate 
whiteness of the curtains that hung behind 
the badly-glazed narrow windows. “This 
must be the place,” he said to himself as he 
knocked at the door with his stick. “I can 
see the traces of her hand before I cross the 
threshold.” 

The door was opened. “Pray, does the 
citizen Maurice—?” Lomaque began, not 
seeing clearly for the first moment, in the 
dark little passage. 

Before he could say any more his hand was 
grasped, his carpet-bag was taken from him, 
and a well-known voice cried, “ Welcome! a 
thousand thousand times welcome, at last! 
Citizen Maurice is not at home; but Louis 
Trudaine takes his place, and is overjoyed to 
see once more the best and dearest of his 
friends! ” 

“TI hardly know you again. How you'are 
altered for the better !” exclaimed Lomaque, 
as they entered the parlour of the cottage. 

“Remember that you see me after a long 
freedom from anxiety. Since I have lived 
here, I have gone to rest at night, and have 
not been afraid of the morning,” replied Tru- 
daine. He went out into the passage, while 
he spoke, and called at the foot of the one 
flight of stairs which the cottage possessed, 
“Rose! Rose! come down! The friend whom 
you most wished to see has arrived at last !” 

She answered the summons immediately, 
The frank friendly warmth of her greeting ; 
her resolute determination, after the first 
inquiries were over, to help the guest to take 
off his upper coat with her own hands, so 
confused and delighted Lomaque, that he 
hardly knew which way to turn, or what 
to say. 

“This is even more trying, in a pleasant 
way, to a lonely old fellow like me”—he was 
about to add, “than the unexpected civility of 
the hot cup of coffee, years ago ;” but remem- 
bering what recollections even that trifling 
circumstance might recal, he checked himself, 

“More trying than what?” asked Rose, 
leading him to a chair. 

“Ah! I forget. I am in my dotage 
already !” he answered confusedly. “I have 
not got used just yet to the pleasure of seeing 
your kind face again.” 

It was indeed a pleasure to look at that 
face now, after Lomaque’s last experience of 
it. Three years of repose, though they had 
not restored to Rose those youthful attrac- 


tions which she had lost for ever in the days | 
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of the Terror, had not passed without leaving | a table near, and hurriedly occupied herself 
kindly outw ard traces of their healing pro- | with it. 
gress. Though the girlish roundness had not | “We speak as little about that time as 
returned to her cheeks, or the girlish delicacy | possible,” said Trudaine, looking significantly 
of colour to her complexion, her eyes had | towards his sister ; “but we have some ques- 
recovered much of their old softness, and her | tions to ask you, in our turn ; so the allusion, 
expression all of its old winning charm.|for this once, is inevitable. Your sudden 
What was left of latent sadness in her face, disappearance at the very crisis of that 
and of significant quietness in her manner, | terrible time of danger has not yet been fully 
remained gently and harmlessly—remained explained to us. The one short note which 
rather to show what had been once, than | you left behind you, helped us to guess at what 
what was now. had happened, rather than to understand it.” 
When they were all seated, there was, how-| “Ican easily explain it now,” answered 
ever, something like a momentary return to | Lomaque, “The sudden overthrow of the 
the suspense and anxiety of past days in| Reign of Terror, which was salvation to you, 
their faces, as Trudaine, looking earnestly at | was ; destruction to me. The new republican 
Lomaque, asked—“Do you bring any news|reign was a reign of mercy, except for the 
from Paris ?” | tail of Robespierre, as the phrase ran then, 
“None,” he replied ; “but excellent news, | Every man who had been so wicked or so 
instead, from Rouen. I have heard, acci-| unfortunate as to be involved, even in the 
dentally, through the employer whom I have | meanest capacity, with the machinery of the 
been serving since we parted, that your old | government of Terror, was threatened, and 
house by the river side is to let again.’ | justly, with the fate of Robespierre. I, among 
Rose started from her chair. “ Oh, Louis, | | others, fell under this menace of death. I 
if we could only live there once more ! My | deserved to die, and should have resigned 
flower-garden?” she continued, turning to myself to the guillotine, but for you. From | 
Lomaque. . |the course taken by public events, I knew | 
“Cultivated throughout, * he answered, “by | | you would be saved; and although your 
the late proprietor.” | safety was the work of cir cumstances, still, I 
“ And the laboratory?” added her brother. | |had a hand in rendering it possible at the 
“Left standing,” said Lomaque. “Here is/ outset; and a yearning came over me to 
a letter with all the particulars. You may | behold you both free again with my own eyes 
depend upon them; for the writer is the|—a selfish yearning, to see, in you, a living, 
a, charged with the letting of the | breathing, real result of the one good impulse 
ouse | of a heart which I could look back on with 
Trudaine looked over the letter eagerly. | This desire gave me a new 
“The price is not beyond our means,” he | interest in life. I resolved to escape death, if 
said. “After our three years’ economy here, | it were possible. For ten days I lay hidden 
we can afford to give something for a great, in Paris. After that—thanks to certain 
pleasure.” |seraps of useful knowledge, which my expe- 
“Oh, what a day of happiness it will be | rience in the office of secret police had given 
when we go home again!” cried Rose. | |me—I succeeded in getting clear of Paris, 
“Pray, write to your friend at once,” she | and in making my way safely to Switzerland. 
added, addressing Lomague, “and say we|The rest of my story is so short, and so soon 
take the house, before any one else is before-| told, that I may as well get it over at once. 
hand with us!” The one relation I knew of in the world to 
He nodded ; and folding up the letter me-| apply to, was a cousin of mine (whom I had 
chanically in the old official form, made a|never seen before), established as a silk- 
note on it in the old official manner. Tru-| mercer at Berne. I threw myself on this 
daine observed the action, and felt its asso-| man’s mercy. He discovered that I was 
ciation with past times of trouble and terror. | likely, with my business habits, to be of some 
His face grew grave again, as he said to| use to him, and he took me into his house. 
Lomaque, “ And is this good news really all| I worked for what he pleased to give me; 
the news of importance you have to tell us?”| travelled about for him in Switzerland ; de- 
Lomague hesitated, and fidgetted in his/| served his confidence, and wonit. Till within 
chair. “What other news I have will well) the last few months, I remained with him ; 
bear keeping,” he replied. “There are many} and only left my employ ment, to enter, by 
questions I should like to ask, first, about|my master’s own desire, the house of one of 
your sister and yourself. Do you mind ailow-| his sons, established also as a silk- -mercer, at 
ing me to refer for a moment to the time|Chalons-sur-Marne. In the counting-house 
when we last met ?” of this merchant I am corres onding clerk ; 
He addressed this enquiry to Rose, who| and am only able to come and see you now, 
answered in the negative; but her voice! by offering to undertake a special business- 
seemed to alter, even in saying the one word | mission, for my employer, at Paris. It is 
“No.” She turned her head away when she drudgery, at my time of life, after all I have 
spoke ; and Lomaque noticed that her hands gone threugh—but my hard work is innocent 
trembled as she took up some work lying on! work, Iam not obliged to cringe for every 
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crown-piece I put in my pocket—not bound 
to denounce, deceive, and dog to death other 
men, before I can earn my bread, and scrape 
together money enough to bury me. I am 
ending a bad, base life, harmlessly at last. 


It is a poor thing to do, but it is something | 


done—and even that contents a man at my 
age. 
a or, at least, less ashamed when I look 
people like you in the face.” 

“Hush ! hush!” interrupted Rose, laying 

her hand on his arm. “TI cannot allow you 
to talk of yourself in that way, even in 
jest.” 
; “TI was speaking in earnest,” answered 
Lomague, quietly ; “but I won’t weary you 
with any more words about myself. My 
story is told.” 

“All?” asked Trudaine. He looked 
searchingly, almost suspiciously, at Lomaque, 
as he put the question. “ All?” he repeated. 
“Yours is a short story, indeed, my good 
friend! Perhaps you have forgotten some of 
it?” 

Again Lomaque fidgetted and hesitated. 

“1s it not a little hard on an old man, to be 
always asking questions of him, and never 
answering one of his inquiries in return ?” 
he said to Rose, very gaily as to manner, but 
rather uneasily as to look. 

“He will not speak out till we are alone,” 
thought Trudaine. “It is best to risk nothing, 
and to humour him.” 

“Come, come,” he said aloud, “no grum- 
bling. I admit that it is your turn to hear 
our story now; and I will do my best to 
gratify you. But before I begin,” he added, 
turning to his sister, “let me suggest, Rose, 
that if you have any household matters to 
settle up stairs ”— 

“TI know what you mean,” she inter- 
rupted, hurriedly taking up the work which, 
during the last few minutes, she had allowed 
to drop into her lap; “but I am stronger 
than you think; I can face the worst of our 
recollections composedly, Go on, Louis; 
pray go on—I am quite fit to stop and hear 
you.” 

“You know what we suffered in the first 
days of our suspense, after the success of your 
stratagem,” said ‘Trudaine, turning to 
Lomaque. “I think it was on the evening 
after we had seen you for the last time, at 
St. Lazare, that strange confused rumours of 
an impending convulsion in Paris first pene- 
trated within our prison walls. 
next few days, the faces of our gaolers were 
enough to show us that those rumours were 
true, and that the Reign of Terror was ac- 
tually threatened with overthrow at the 
hands of the Moderate Party. We had hardly 


time to hope everything from this blessed | 
tremendous news of| 
Robespierre’s attempted suicide, then of his | 


change, before the 


condemnation and execution, reached us. The 
confusion produced in the prison was beyond 


all description. The accused who had been 


In short, I am happier than I used to} 


During the} 


| tried and the accused who had not been tried 


got mingled together. From the day of 
_ Robespierre’s arrest, no orders came to the 
_ authorities, no death-lists reached the prison, 
|The gaolers, terrified by rumours, that the 
lowest accomplices of the tyr.1t would be 
held responsible, and be condemned with him, 
made no attempt to maintain order. Some 
of them—that hump-backed man among the 
rest—deserted their duties altogether. The 
disorganisation was so complete, that when 
the commissioners from the new government 
came to St. Lazare, some of us were actually 
half-starving from want of the bare necessaries 
of life. To inquire separately into our cases 
was found to be impossible. Sometimes the 
necessary papers were lost; sometimes what 
documents remained were incomprehensible 
to the new commissioners. They were obliged, 
at last, to make short work of it by calling 
us up before them in dozens. Tried or not 
tried, we had all been arrested by the tyrant, 
had all been accused of conspiracy against him, 
and were all ready to hail the new govern- 
ment, as the salvation of France. In nine 
cases out of ten, our best claim to be dis- 
charged was derived from these circum- 
stances. We were trusted by Tallien and the 
men of the Ninth Thermidor, because we had 
been suspected by Robespierre, Couthon, and 
St. Just. Arrested informally, we were now 
liberated informally. When it came to my 
sister’s turn and mine, we were not under 
examination five minutes. No such thing as 
a searching question was asked of us; I be-« 
lieve we might even have given our own names 
with perfect impunity. But I had previously 
instructed Rose that we were to assume our 
mother’s maiden name—Maurice. As the 
citizen and citoyenne Maurice, accordingly, 
we passed out of prison—under the same 
name we have lived ever since in hiding here, 
Our past repose has depended, our future 
happiness will depend, on our escape from 
death being kept the profoundest secret 
among us three. For one all-sufficient reason, 
which you can easily guess at, the brother 
and sister Maurice must still know nothing 
of Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville, except 
that they were two among the hundreds of 
victims guillotined during the Reign of 
Terror.” 

He spoke the last sentence with a faint 
smile, and with the air of a man trying, in 
spite of himself, to treat a grave subject 
lightly. His face clouded again, however, in 
a moment, when he looked towards his sister, 
as he ceased. Her work had once more 
dropped on her lap; her face was turned 
away, so that he could not see it; but he 
knew by the trembling of her clasped hands, 
as they rested on her knee, and by the slight 
swelling of the veins on her neck, which she 
could not hide from him, that her boasted 
strength of nerve had deserted her. Three 











|years of repose had not yet enabled her 
‘to hear her marriage name uttered, or to be 
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present when past times of deathly suffering 
and terror were referred to, without betray- 
ing the shock in her face and manner. Tru- 
daine looked saddened, but in no way sur- 
prised by what he saw. Making a sign to 
Lomaque to say nothing, he rose and took up 
his sister’s hood, which lay on a window- 
seat near him. 

“ Come, Rose,” he said, “ the sun is shining, 
the sweet spring air is inviting us out. Let 
us have a quiet stroll along the banks of 
the stream. Why should we keep our good 
friend here, cooped up in this narrow little 
room, when we have miles and miles of beau- 
tiful landscape to show him on the other side 
of the threshold? Come! it is high treason 
to Queen Nature to remain indoors on such 
a morning as this.” 

Without waiting for her to reply, he put 
on her hood, drew her arm through his, and 
led the way out. Lomaque’s face grew grave 
as he followed them. 

“Tam glad I only showed the bright side of 
my budget of news in her presence,” thought 
he. “She is not well at heart yet. I might 
have hurt her, poor thing! I might have 
hurt her again sadly, if I had not held my 
tongue!” 

They walked for a little while down the 


banks of the stream, talking of indifferent | 


matters; then returned to the cottage. By 
that time Rose had recovered her spirits, and 
could listen with interest and amusement to 


Lomaque’s drily-humourous description of| 


his life asa clerk at Chalons-sur-Marne. They 
ae for a little while at the cottage-door. 

ose retired to the up-stairs room from which 
she had been summoned by her brother. 
Trudaine and Lomaque returned to wander 
again along the banks of the stream. 

With one accord, and without a word pass- 
ing between them, they left the neighbour- 
hood of the cottage hurriedly ; then stopped 
on a sudden, and attentively looked each 
other in the face—looked in silence for an in- 
stant. Trudaine spoke first. 

“T thank you for having spared her.” he 
began, abruptly. 
yet, to bear hearing of a new misfortune, 
unless I break the tidings to her first.” 

“You suspect me then of bringing bad 
news ?” said Lomaque. 

“I know youdo. When I saw your first look 
at her, after we were all seated in the cottage- 
parlour, I knew it. Speak! without fear, 
without caution, without one useless word of 
preface. After three years of repose, if it 


pleases God to afflict us again, I can bear the! 
| saying : 


trial calmly ; and, if need be, can strengthen 
her to bear it calmly too. I say again, Lo- 
maque, speak at once, and speak out! I 
know your news is bad, for I know before- 
hand that it is news of Danville.” 


“You are right, my bad news is news of | mine. 


him.” 
“He has discovered the secret of our 
escape from the guillotine—?” 
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“No—he has not a suspicion of it. He 
believes—as his mother, as every one does— 
that you were both executed the day after 
the Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced you to 
death.” 

“Lomaque! you speak positively of that 
belief of his—but you cannot be certain of it.” 

“T can, on the most indisputable, the most 
startling evidence—on the authority of Dan- 
ville’s own act. You have asked me to speak 
out—?” 

“T ask you again—I insist onit! Your 
news, Lomaque—your news, without another 
word of preface !” 

“You shall have it without another word of 
preface. Danville is on the point of being 
marriéd.” 

As the answer was given they both stopped 
by the bank of the stream, and again looked 
each other in the face. There was a minute 
of dead silence between them. During that 
minute, the water bubbling by happily over 
its bed of pebbles, seemed strangely loud, the 
singing of birds in a little wood by the stream 
side strangely near and shrill, in both their 
ears. The light breeze, for all its mid-day 
warmth, touched their cheeks coldly ; and the 
spring sunlight pouring on their faces, felt as 
if it were glimmering on them through win- 
ter-clouds. 

“ Let us walk on,” said Trudaine, in a low 
voice. “ I was prepared for bad news, yet not 
for that. Are you certain of what you have 
just told me?” 

“ As certain as that the stream here is flow- 
ing by our'side. Hear how I made the dis- 
covery, and you will doubt no longer. Before 


? 


| last week, I knew nothing of Danville, except 
| that his arrest on suspicion by Robespierre’s 


order, was, as events turned out, the saving 
of his life. He was imprisoned, as I told you, 
on the evening after he had heard your names 
read from the death-list at the prison-grate. 
He remained in confinement at the Temple, 
unnoticed in the political confusion out of 
doors, just as you remained unnoticed at St. 
Lazare ; and he profited, precisely in the same 
manner that you profited by the timely insur- 


I knew this, and I knew that he walked out 
of prison in the character of a persecuted 
victim of Robespierre’s—and for better than 
three years past, I knew no more. Now 
listen. Last week I happened to be waiting 
in the shop of my employer, citizen Clairfait, 
for some papers to take into the counting- 
house, when an old man enters with a sealed 
parcel, which he hands to one of the shopmen, 


“*Give that to citizen Clairfait.’ 

“¢ Any name ?’ says the shopman. 

“‘¢The name is of no consequence,’ answers 
the old man ; ‘but if you please you can give 
Say the parcel came from citizen 
Dubois ;’ and then he goes out. His name 
in connection with his elderly look, strikes me 


| directly. 
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“‘Does that old fellow live at Chalons ? 
| Task. 

“No, says the shopman. ‘ He is here in 
attendance on a customer of ours—an old 
| ex-aristocrat named Danville. She is on a 
| visit in our town.’ 
| TI leave you to imagine how that reply 
startles and amazes me. The shopman can 
| answer none of the other questions I put to 
him ; but the next day I am asked to dinner 


| by my employer (who, for his father’s sake, | 


shows me the utmost civility), On entering 
| the room, I find his wife just putting away a 
lavender-coloured silk scarf, on which she has 
been embroidering in silver what looks to 
me very like a crest and coat of arms. 

“‘T don’t mind your seeing what I am 
| about, citizen Lomaque,’ says she; ‘for I 
know we can trust you. That scarf is sent 

back to us by the purchaser, an ex-emigrant 
| lady of the old aristocratic school, to have 
| her family coat-of-arms embroidered on it.’ 

“*Rather a dangerous commission even in 
these mercifully democratic times, is it not?’ 
says I, 

“«The old lady, you must know,’ says 
she, ‘is as proud as Lucifer; and having got 
back safely to France in these days of mode- 
rate republicanism, thinks she may now 


indulge with impunity in all her old-fashioned | 


notions. She has been an excellent customer 


of ours, so my husband thought it best to 
humour her, without, however, trusting her 


commission to any of the work-room women 
to execute. We are not living under the 
Reign of Terror now, certainly ; still there is 
nothing like being on the safe side.’ 

“¢ Nothing, I answer. ‘Pray what is this 
ex-emigrant’s name ?’ 

“Danville, replies the citoyenne Clair- 
fait. ‘She is going to appear in that fine 

scarf at her son’s marriage.’ 
| Marriage!’ I exclaim, perfectly thunder- 
struck, 

“ Yes,’ says she. ‘What is there so amazing 
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|himself is expected to arrive every day to 
escort them all three to Paris, where the 
marriage contract is to be signed at the 
general’s house. Discovering this, and see- 
\ing that prompt action is now of the most 
| vital importance, I undertake, as I told you, 
‘my employer’s commission for Paris; depart 
| with all speed ; and stop here on my way.— 
| Wait! Ihave not done yet. All the haste 
I can make is not haste enough to give me a 
good start of the wedding party. On my 
|road here, the diligence by which I travel is 
|passed by a carriage, posting along at full 
speed. I cannot see inside that carriage ; 
‘but I look at the box-seat, and recognise on 
\it the old man Dubois. He whirls by ina 
cloud of dust, but I am certain of him ; and 
| I say to myself, what I now say again to you, 
no time is to be lost !” 

“No time shall be lost,” answered Trudaine 
|firmly. “Three years have passed,” he con- 

tinued, in a lower voice, speaking to himself 
rather than to Lomaque ; “three years since 
the day when I led my sister out of the gates 
| of the prison,—three years since I said in my 
| heart 1 will be patient, and will not seek to 
|avenge myself. Our wrongs cry from earth 
to heaven; from man who inflicts to God 
who redresses. When the day of réckoning 
comes, let it be the day of His vengeance, not 
|of mine. In my heart I said those words—I 
|have been true to them—I have waited. 
| The day has come, and the duty it demands 
of me shall be fulfilled.” 

There was a moment’s silence before 
Lomaque spoke again, “Your sister?” he 
, began hesitatingly. 
| “Jt is there only that my purpose falters,” 
said the other earnestly. “If it were but 
F eaper to spare her all knowledge of this 

ast trial, and to leave the accomplishment of 
the terrible task to me alone ?” 

“T think it is possible,” interposed Lomaque. 
“ Listen to what I advise. We must depart 
for Paris by the diligence to-morrow morning, 


| 





| inthat ? By all accounts, the son, poor man,|and we must take your sister with us— 
| deserves to make a lucky marriage this time. | to-morrow will be time enough: people don’t 
His first wife was taken away from him in | sign marriage contracts on the evening after a 
| the Reign of Terror by the guillotine.’ |long day’s journey. We must go then, and 
| “*Who is he going to marry?’ I enquire, | we must take your sister. Leave the care ot 

still breathless, | her in Paris, and the responsibility of keeping 
| “*The daughter of General Berthelin—an | her in ignorance of what you are doing, to 
ex-aristocrat by family, like the old lady, but }me. Go to this General Berthelin’s house at 
by principle as good a republican as ever|a time when you know Danville is there (we 
| lived—a Seat dvtihing. loud-swearing, big- | can get that knowledge through the servants) ; 

whiskered old soldier, who snaps his fingers | confront him without a moment's previous 
at his ancestors, and says we are all descended | warning; confront him as a man risen from 
from Adam, the first genuine sans-culotte in| the dead; confront him before every soul in 





the world.’ 

“In this way the citoyenne Clairfait 
gossips on all dinner-time, but says nothing 
more of any importance. I, with my old 
police-office habits, set to the next day, and 


the room, though the room should be full of 
people—and leave the rest to the self-betrayal 
of a panic-stricken man. Say but three words, 
and your duty will be done ; you may return to 
| your sister, and may depart with her in safety 


try to make some discoveries for myself.|to your old retreat at Rouen, or where else 
The sum of what I find out is this: Danville’s | you please, on the very day when you have 
mother is staying with General Berthelin’s | put it out of her infamous husband’s power 


sister and daughter at Chalons ; and Danville | to add another to the list of his crimes.” | 
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“You forget the suddenness of the journey | 
to Paris,” said Trudaine. “How are we to 
account for it without the risk of awakening 
my sister’s suspicions ?” 

“Trust that to me,” answered Lomaque. 
“Let us return to the cottage at once. No! 
not you,” he added suddenly, as they turned 
to retrace their steps. “There is thatin your 
face which would betray us. Leave me to 
go back alone—I will say that you have gone | 
to give some orders at the inn. Let us sepa- 
rate immediately. You will recover your | 
self-possession, you will get to look yourself 
again sooner, if you are left alone—I know 
enough of you to know that. We will not/| 
waste another minute in explanations, even 
minutes are precious to us on such a day as 
this. By the time you are fit to meet your 
sister again, I shall have had time to say all I 
wish to her, and shall be waiting at the cot- 
tage to tell you the result.” 

He looked at Trudaine, and his eyes seemed 
to brighten again with something of the 
old energy and sudden decision of the days 
when he was a man in office under the 
Reign of Terror. “Leave it to me,” he said; 
and, waving his hand, turned away quickly in 
the direction of the cottage. 

Nearly an hour passed before Trudaine 
ventured to follow him. When he at length 
entered the = which led to the garden 
gate, he saw his sister waiting at the cottage 
door. Her face looked unusually animated ; 
_ she ran forward a step or two to meet 

im. 

“Oh, Louis!” she said, “I have a confes- 
sion to make, and I must beg you to hear it 
patiently to the end. You must know that 
our good Lomaque, though he came in tired 
from his walk, occupied himself the first thing, 
at my request, in writing the letter which is to 
secure to us our dear old home by the banks 
of the Seine. When he had done, he looked 
at me, and said, ‘I should like to be present 
at your happy return to the house where I 
first saw you.’ ‘Oh, come, come with us!’ I 
said directly. ‘I am not an independent 
man,’ he answered, ‘I have a margin of time 
allowed me at Paris, certainly, but it is not 
long—if I were only my own master—’ and 
then he stopped. Louis! I remembered all 
we owed to him; I remembered that there 
was no sacrifice we ought not to be too glad 
to make for his sake ; I felt the kindness of 
the wish he had expressed ; and, perhaps, I 
was a little influenced by my own impatience 
to see my flower garden and the rooms where 
we used to be so happy again. So I said to 
him, ‘I am sure Louis will agree with me, 
that our time is yours, and that we shall be 
only too glad to advance our departure so as 
to make travelling-leisure enough for you to 
come with us to Rouen. We should be worse 
than ungrateful—’ He stopped me. ‘ You 
have always been good to me,’ he said, ‘I 
must not impose on your kindnessnow. No! 
no! you have formalities to settle before you 
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can leave this place.’ ‘Not one,’ I said—for 
we have not, as you know, Louis? ‘ Why, 
here is your furniture to begin with,’ he 
said. ‘A few chairs and tables hired from 
the inn,’ I answered ; ‘ we have only to give 
the landlady our key, to leave a letter for the 
owner of the cottage, and then—’ He laughed, 
‘Why, to hear you talk, one would think you 
were as ready to travel as I am!’ ‘So we 
are,’ I said, ‘quite as ready, living in the way 
we do here.” He shook his head; but you 
will not shake yours, Louis, I am sure, now 
you have heard all my long story? You can’t | 
blame me, can you ?” 
Before Trudaine could answer, Lomaque 
looked out of the cottage window. 
“T have just been telling my brother | 
somone" said Rose, turning round towards | 
im. 
“ And what does he say?” asked Lomaque. | 
“He says what I say,” replied Rose, an- | 
swering for her brother; “that our time is 
your time—the time of our best and dearest 


| friend,” 


“Shall it be done, then ?” asked Lomaque, 
with a meaning look at Trudaine. 

Rose glanced anxiously at her brother: his 
face was much graver than she had expected 
to see it, but his answer relieved her from all 
suspense. 

“You were quite right, love, to speak as 
you did,” he said gently. Then, turning to 
Lomaque, he added in a firmer voice, “It 
shall be done!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


carriage 
the dili- 


Two days after the travellin 
described by Lomaque had mane 
gence on the road to Paris, Madame Danville 
sat in the drawing-room of an apartment in 
the Rue de Grenelle, handsomely dressed for 


driving out. After consulting a large gold 
watch that hung at her side, and finding that 
it wanted a quarter of an hour only to two 
o’clock, she rang her hand-bell, and said to 
the maid servant who answered the sum- 
mons: “I have five minutes to spare. Send 
Dubois here with my chocolate.” 

Thé old man made his appearance with 
great alacrity. After handing the cup of 
chocolate to his mistress, he ventured to use 
the privilege of talking, to which his long and 
faithful services entitled him, and paid the 
old lady a compliment. “I am rejoiced to see 
madame looking so young and in such good 
spirits this morning,” he said, with a low bow 
and a mild deferential smile. 

“T think I have some reason for being 
in good spirits on the day when my 
son’s marriage contract is to be signed,” said 
Madame Danville, with a gracious nod of the 
head. “Ha, Dubois, I shall live yet to see 
him with a patent of nobility in his hand. 
The mob has done its worst ; the end of this 
infamous revolution is not far off; our order 
will have its turn again soon, and then who 
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will have such a chanceat court as myson? He 
is noble already through his mother ; he will 
then be noble also through his wife. Yes, 
yes, let that coarse-mannered, passionate, old 
soldier-father of hers be as unnaturally re- 
publican as he pleases, he has inherited a 
name which will help my son to a peerage ! 
The Vicomte D’ Anville(D with an apostrophe, 
Dubois, you understand)! The Vicomte 
D’Anville—how prettily it sounds!” 

“ Charmingly, madame—charmingly. Ah ! 
this second marriage of my young master’s 
begins under much better auspices than the 
first.” 

The remark was an unfortunate one. Ma- 
dame Danville frowned portentously, and rose 
in a great hurry from her chair. 

“ Are your wits failing you, you old fool!” 
she exclaimed, indignantly ; “what do you 
mean by referring to such a subject as that, 
on this day of all others? You are always 
harping on those two wretched people who 
were guillotined, as if you thought I could 
| have saved their lives. Were you not present 
| when my son and I met, after the time of the 
Terror? Did you not hear my first words to 
| him, when he told me of the catastrophe ? 
Were they not :—‘ Charles, I love you ; but 
ifI thought you had let those two unfortu- 
nates, who risked themselves to save me, die 
without risking your life in return to save 
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| them, I would break my heart, rather than 
ever look at you or speak to you again !’— 
Did I not say that ? And did he not answer : 
| —‘ Mother, my life was risked for them. I 
| proved my devotion by exposing myself to 
arrest—I was imprisoned for my exertions,— 
and then I could do no more!’ Did you not 
| stand by,and hear him give that answer, 
| overwhelmed while he spoke, by generous 
emotion? Do you not know that he really 
was imprisoned in the Temple? Do you 
dare to think that we are to blame after 
that? I owe you much, Dubois, but if you 
are to take liberties with me—” 

“Oh, madame! 
| — I was thoughtless; only thought- 
ess— ” 

“Silence! Is my coach at the door 7— 
| Very well. Get ready to accompany me. 
_ Your master will not have time to return 
| here. He will meet me, for the signing of 


| the contract, at General Berthelin’s house at | 


| two precisely—Stop! Are there many peo- 
ple in the street? I can’t be stared at by 
| the mob, as I go to my carriage.” 

| Dubois hobbled penitently to the window | 


| and looked out, while his mistress walked to | 


the door. 


|mother not here yet! 


I beg pardon a thousand | 





“The street is almost empty, madame,” he | 
said. “Only a man, with a woman on his 
arm, stopping and admiring your carriage. | 
They seem like decent people, as well as I 
can tell, without my spectacles. Not mob, I 
should say, madame, certainly not mob!” | 

“Very well. Attend me down stairs ; and | 
bring some loose silver with you, in case| 
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those two decent people should be fit objects 
for charity. No orders for the coachman, 
a that he is to go straight to the general’s 
Louse.” 


The party assembled at General Berthelin’s 
to witness the signature of the marriage-con- 
tract, comprised, besides the persons imme- 
diately interested in the ceremony of the day, 
some young ladies, friends of the bride, and a 
few officers, who had been comrades of her 
father’s in past years. The guests were dis- 
tributed, rather unequally, in two handsome 
apartments opening into each other,—one 
called in the house the drawing-room, and 
the other the library. In the drawing-room 
were assembled the notary, with the contract 
ready, the bride, the young ladies, and the 
majority of General Berthelin’s friends. In 
the library, the remainder of the military 
guests were amusing themselves at a billiard- 
table until the signing of the contract should 
take place; while Danville and his future 
father-in-law walked up and down the room 
together; the first listening absently, the 
last talking with all his accustomed energy, 
and with more than his accustomed allowance 
of barrack-room expletives. The general had 
taken it into his head to explain some of the 
clauses in the marriage-contract to the bride- 
groom, who, though far better acquainted 
with their full scope and meaning than his 
father-in-law, was obliged to listen for civi- 
lity’s sake. While the old soldier was still in 
the midst of his long and confused harangue, 
a clock struck on the library mantelpiece. 

“Two o'clock!” exclaimed Danville, glad 
of any pretext for interrupting the talk 
about the contract. “Two o'clock; and my 
What can be delay- 
ing her ?” 

“ Nothing,” cried the general. “When did 
you ever know a woman punctual, my lad ? 
If we wait for your mother—and she’s such a 
rabid aristocrat that she would aever forgive 
us for not waiting—we shan’t sign the con- 
tract yet this half-hour. Never mind! let’s 
go on with what we were talking about. 
Where the devil was I when that cursed 
clock struck and interrupted us ? Now then, 
Black Eyes, what’s the matter?” 

This last question was addressed to Made- 
moiselle Berthelin, who at that moment 
hastily entered the library from the drawing- 
room. She was a tall and rather masculine- 
looking girl, with superb black eyes, dark 
hair, growing low on her forehead, and some- 
thing of her father’s decision and bluntness 
in her manner of speaking. 

“A stranger in the other room, papa, who 
wants to see you. I suppose the servants 


showed him up-stairs, thinking he was one of 


the guests. Ought I to have. had him shown 
down again ?” 

“A nice question! How should I know ? 
Wait till I have seen him, miss, and then I'll 
tell you.” With these words the general 
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turned on his heel, and went into the diawing-| three years ago in the time of the Terror— 
room. jand I believed you. Now, look at that man 

His daughter would have followed him ;|—look him straight in the face. He has an- 
but Danville caught her by the hand. nounced himself to me as the brother of your 

“Can you be hard-hearted enough to leave | wife, and he asserts that his sister is alive at 
me here alone ?” he asked. this moment. One of you two has deceived 

“ What is to become of all my bosom friends|me. Which is it ?” 
in the next room, you selfish man, if I stop} Danville tried to speak; but no sound 
here with you?” retorted mademoiselle, | passed his lips ; tried to wrench his arm from 
struggling to free herself. | the grasp that was on it, but could not stir 

“Call them in here,” said Danville, gaily, | the old suldier’s steady hand. 
making himself master of her other hand. “Are you afraid? are you a coward? 

She laughed, and drew him away towards | Can't you look him in the face?” asked the 
the drawing-room. general, tightening his hold sternly. 

“Come !” she cried, “and let all the ladies} “Stop! stop!” interposed one of the old 
see what a tyrant I am going to marry.) officers, coming forward. “Give him time. 
Come and show them what an obstinate, un-| This may be a case of strange accidental 
reasonable, wearisome—” {resemblance ; which would be enough, under 

Her voice suddenly failed her; she shud-|the circumstances, to discompose avy man. 
dered, and turned faint. Danville’s hand had | You will excuse me, citizen,” he continued, 
in one instant grown cold as death in hers:|turning to Trudaine. “But you are a 
the momentary touch of his fingers, as she | stranger; you have given us no proof of your 
felt their grasp loosen, struck some myste-| identity.” 
rious chill through her from head to foot.) “There is the proof,” 
She glanced round at him affrightedly ; and | pointing to Danville’s face. 
saw his eyes looking straight into the draw-| “Yes, yes,” pursued the other ; “he looks 
ing-room. They were fixed in a strange, un- pale and startled enough, certainly. But I 
wavering, awful stare ; while, from the rest | say again—let us not be too hasty: there are 
of his face, all expression, all character, all re-| strange cases on record of accidental resem- 
cognisable play and movement of feature had | blances, and this may be one of them !” 
utterly gone. It was a breathless, lifeless} As he repeated those words, Danville looked 
mask—a white blank. With a cry of terror, | at him with a faint, cringing gratitude steal- 
she looked where he seemed to be looking ;| ing slowly over the blank terror of his face. 
and could see nothing but the stranger| He bowed his head, murmured something, 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room. | and gesticulated confusedly with the hand 
Before she could ask a question, before she; that he was free to use. 
could speak even a single word, her father; “Look!” cried the old officer ; “look, Ber- 
came to her, caught Danville by the arm, and | thelin, he denies the man’s identity.” 
pushed her roughly back into the library. | “Do you hear that?” said the general, ap- 

“Go there, and take the women with you,” | pealing to Trudaine. “Have you proofs to 
he said in a quick fierce whisper. “Into the|confute him? If you have, produce them 
library !” he continued, turning to the ladies, | instantly.” 
and raising his voice. “Into the library, all} Before the answer could be given, the door 
of you, along with my daughter.” | leading into the drawing-room from the stair- 

‘The women, terrified by his manner, obeyed | case was violently flung open, and Madame 
him in the greatest confusion. As they| Danville—her hair in disorder, her face in its 
hurried past him into the library, he signed | colourless terror looking like the very counter- 
to the notary to follow; and then closed the| part of her son’s—appeared on the threshold, 
door of communication between the two/| with the old man Dubois and a group of 
rooms. amazed and startled servants behind her. 

“Stop where you are!” he cried, address-| “For God’s sake don’t sign! for God’s sake 
ing the old officers who had risen from their|come away!” she cried. “Ihave seen your 
chairs. “Stay, I insist on it! Whatever| wife—in the spirit, or in the flesh, I know not 
happens, Jacques Berthelin has done nothing; which—but I have seen her. Charles! 
to be ashamed of in the presence of his old! Charles! as true as Heaven is above us, L 
friends and companions. You have seen the| have seen your wife !” 
beginning, now stay and see the end.” “You have seen her in the flesh, living and 


said Trudaine, 








While he spoke, he walked into the middle 
of the room. He had never quitted his hold 
of Danville’s arm—step by step, they ad- 
vanced together to the place where Trudaine 
was standing. 

“You have come into my house, and asked 
me for my daughter in marriage—and I have 
given her to you,” said the general, addressing 
Danville quietly. “You told me that your 
first wife and her brother were guillotined 


breathing as you see her brother yonder,” 
said a firm, quiet voice from among the ser- 
vants on the landing outside. 

“Let that man enter, whoever he is!” cried 
the general. 

Lomaque passed Madame Danville on the 
threshold. She trembled as he brushed by 
her ; then, supporting herself by the wall, 
followed him a few paces into the room. She 
looked first at her son—-after that, at 
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Trudaine—after that, back again at her son. 
Something in her presence silenced everyone. 
There fell a sudden stillness over all the 
assembly—a stillness so deep, that the eager, 
frightened whispering, and sharp rustling of 
dresses among the women in the library 
became audible from the other side of the 
closed door. 

“Charles!” she said, slowly advancing ; 
“why do you look—?” She stopped, and 
fixed her eyes again on her son more earnestly 
than before ; then turned them suddenly on 
Trudaine. “You are looking at my son, sir,” 
she said, “and I see contempt in your face. 
By what right do you insult a man whose 
grateful sense of his mother’s obligations to 
you, made him risk his life for the saving of 
your’s and your sister’s? By what right 
have you kept the escape of my son’s wife from 
death by the guillotine—an escape which, for 
all I know to the contrary, his generous exer- 
tions were instrumental in effecting—a secret 
from my son? By what right, I demand to 
know, has your treacherous secresy placed us 
in such a position as we now stand in before 
the master of this house ?” 

An expression of sorrow and pity passed 
over Trudaine’s face while she spoke. He 
retired a few steps, and gave her no answer. 
The general looked at him with eager curi- 
osity ; and, dropping his hold of Danville’s 
arm, seemed about to speak; but Lomaque 
stepped forward at the same time, and held 
up his hand to claim attention.\ 

“TI think I shall express the wishes of 
citizen Trudaine,” he said, addressing Madame 
Danville, “if I recommend this lady not to 
press for too public an answer to her 
questions.” 

“Pray who are you, sir, who take it on 
yourself to advise me?” she retorted haugh- 
tily. “Ihave nothing to say to you, except 
that I repeat those questions, and that I 
insist on their being answered.” 

“ Who is this man ?” asked the general, ad- 
dressing Trudaine, and pointing to Lomaque. 

“A man unworthy of credit,” cried Dan- 
ville, speaking audibly for the first time, and 
darting a look of deadly hatred at Lomaque. 
“ An agent of police under Robespierre.” 

“ And in that capacity capable of answering 
questions which refer to the transactions of 
Robespierre’s tribunals,” remarked the ex- 
chief-agent with his old official self-possession. 

“True!” exclaimed the general; “the man 
is right—let him be heard.” 

“'There is no help for it,” said Lomaque, 
looking at Trudaine ; “leave it to me—it is 
fittest that I should speak. I was present,” 
he continued, in a louder voice, “at the trial 
of citizen Trudaine and his sister. They 
were brought to the bar through the denun- 
ciation of citizen Danville. Till the confession 
of the male prisoner exposed the fact, I can 
answer for Danville’s not being aware of the 
real nature of the offences charged against 
Trudaine and his sister. When it became 
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known that they had been secretly helping 
this lady to escape from France, and when 
Danville’s own head was consequently in 
danger, I myself heard him save it by a false 
assertion that he had been aware of Tru- 
daine’s conspiracy from the first—” 

“Do you mean to say,” interrupted the 
general, “that he proclaimed himself in open 
court, as having knowingly denounced the 
man who was on trial for saving his mother ?” 

“T do,” answered Lomaque. (A murmur 
of horror and indignation rose from all the 
strangers present, at that reply). “The re- 
ports of the Tribunal are existing to prove 
the truth of what I say,” he went on. “As 
to the escape of citizen Trudaine and the 
wife of Danville from the guillotine, it was 
the work of political circumstances, which 
there are persons living to speak to, if neces- 
sary ; and of a little stratagem of mine, which 
need not be referred to now. And, last, with 
reference to the concealment which followed 
the escape, I beg to inform you that it was 
abandoned the moment we knew of what 
was going on here; and that it was only 
persevered in up to this time, as a natural 
measure of precaution on the part of citi- 
zen Trudaine. From a similar motive we 
now abstain from exposing his sister to the 
shock and the peril of being present here. 
What man with an atom of feeling, would 
risk letting her even look again on such a 
husband as that ?” 

He glanced round him, and pointed to 
Danville, as he put the question. Before a 
word could be spoken by any one else in 
the room, a low wailing ery of, “My mis- 
tress! my dear, dear mistress!” directed 
all eyes first on the old man, Dubois, then 
on Madame Danville. 

She had been leaning against the wall, 
before Lomaque began to speak; but she 
stood perfectly upright now. She neither 
spoke nor moved. Not one of the light 
gaudy ribands flaunting on her disordered 
head-dress so much as trembled. The old 
servant Dubois was crouched on his knees 
at her side, kissing her cold right. hand, 
chafing it in his, reiterating his faint mourn- 
ful cry, “Oh my mistress! my dear, dear 
mistress!” but she did not appear to know 
that he was near her. It was only when her 
son advanced a step or two towards her that. 
she seemed to awaken suddenly from that 
death-trance of mental pain. Then she slowly 
raised the hand that was free, and waved him 
back from her. He stopped in obedience to 
the gesture, and endeavoured to speak. She 
waved her hand again, and the deathly still- 
ness of her face began to grow troubled. Her 
lips moved a little—she spoke. 

“ Oblige me, sir, for the last time, by keep- 
ing silence. You and I have henceforth no- 
thing to say to each’ other. I am the daughter 
of a race of nobles, and the widow of a man 
of honour. You are a traitor and a false 
witness; a thing from which all true men 
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and true wo-nen, turn with contempt. I re- | 


nounce you! Publicly, in the presence of 
these gentlemen, I say it—I have no son.” 

She turned her back on him ; and bowing | 
to the other persons in the room, with the | 
old formal courtesy of byegone times, walked 
slowly and steadily to the door. Stopping 
there, she looked back; and the artificial 
courage of the moment failed her. With a 
faint, suppressed cry she clutched at the hand 
of the old servant, who still kept faithfully 
at her side ; he caught her in his arms, and her 
head sank on his shoulder. 

“Help him!” cried the general to the 
servants near the door. “Help him to take 
her into the next room !” 

The old man looked up suspiciously from 
his mistress to the persons who were assist- 
ing him to support her. With a strange, 
sudden jealousy he shook his hand at them. 
“ Home,” he cried, “she shall go home, and I 
will take care of her. Away! you there— 
nobody holds her head but Dubois. Down- 
stairs! down-stairs, to her carriage! She| 
has nobody but me now; andI say that she | 
shall be taken home.” 

As the door closed, General Berthelin ap- 
proached Trudaine, who had stood silent and 
apart from the time when Lomaque first ap- 
peared in the drawing-room. 

“T wish to ask your pardon,” said the old | 
soldier; “because I have wronged you by| 
a moment of unjust suspicion. For my| 
daughter’s sake, I bitterly regret that we| 
did not see each other long ago ; but I thank | 
you, nevertheless, for coming here, even at 
the eleventh hour.” 

While he was speaking, one of his friends | 
came up, and touching him on the shoulder, | 
said: 

“ Berthelin, is that scoundrel to be allowed 
to go?” 

The general turned on his heel directly, 
and beckoned contemptuously to Danville to | 
follow him to the door. When they were 
well out of earshot, he spoke these words : 

“You have been exposed as a villain by 
your brother-in-law, and renounced as a liar 
by your mother. They have done their duty 
by you; and now it only remains for me to 
do mine. When a man enters the house of| 
another under false pretences, and compro-| 
mises the reputation of his daughter, we old | 
army men have a very expeditious way of| 
making him answer for it. It is just three 
o’clock now ; at five you will find me and one 
of my friends—” 

He stopped, and looked round cautiously— 


| 
| 








“Make your wind easy about her. I will 
tell you more when we get out.” 

“You will excuse me, I know,” said 
General Berthelin, speaking to all the persons 
present, with his hand on the library door, 
“if I leave you. I have bad news to break to 
my daughter, and private business after that 
to settle with a friend.” 

He saluted the company, with his usual 
bluff nod of the head, and entered the library. 
A few minutes afterwards, Trudaine and 
Lomaque left the house. 

“You will find your sister waiting for you 
in our apartment at the hotel,” said the latter. 
“She knows nothing, absolutely nothing, of 
what has passed.” 

“But the recognition?” asked Trudaine, 
amazedly. “His mother saw her. Surely 
she—?” 

“T managed it so that she should be seen, 
and should not see. Our former experience 
of Danville suggested to me the propriety of | 
making the experiment, and my old police- 
office practice came in useful in carrying it 
out. I saw the carriage standing at the door, 
and waited till the old lady came down. I 
walked your sister away, as she got in, and 
walked her back again past the window, as the 
carriage drove off. A moment did it ; and it 
turned out as useful as I thought it would. 
Enough of that ! Go back now to your sister. 
Keep in-doors till the night-mail starts for 
Rouen. I have had two places taken for you | 
on speculation. Go! resume possession of | 
your old house, and leave me here to transact 
the business which my employer has en- 


|trusted to me, and to see how matters end 


with Danville and his mother. I will make 
time somehow to come and bid you good-bye 
at Rouen, though it should only be for a 
single day. Bah! no thanks. Give us your 
hand. I was ashamed to take it eight years 
ago—I can give it a hearty shake now! 
There is your way; here is mine. Leave me 
to my business in silks and satins; and go 
you back to your sister, and help her to pack 
up for the night-mail.” 


* * * * * * * 


Three more days have passed. It is evening. 
Rose, Trudaine, and Lomaque are seated 
together on the bench that overlooks the 
windings of the Seine. The old familiar scene 
spreads before them, beautiful as ever—un- 
changed, as if it was but yesterday since they 
had all looked on it for the last time. 

They talk together seriously and in low 
voices. The same recollections fill their 











then whispered the rest in Danville’s ear—| hearts—recollections which they refrain from 
threw open the door, and pointed down-| acknowledging, but the influence of which 
stairs. each knows by instinct that the other par- 

“Our work here is done,” said Lomaque, | takes. Sometimes one leads the conversation, 
laying his hand on Trudaine’s arm. “Let us| sometimes another ; but whoever speaks, the 
give Danville time to get clear of the house, topic chosen is always, as if by common con- 





and then leave it too.” 


“My sister! where is she?” asked Tru- 
daine, eagerly. 


|sent, a topic connected with the future. 
| The evening darkens in, and Rose is the 
‘first to rise from the bench. A secret look 
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of intelligence passes between her and her 
brother ; and then she speaks to Lomaque. 

“Will you follow me into the house,” she 
asks, “with as little delay as possible? I 
have something that I very much wish to 
show you.” 

Her brother waits till she is out of hearing; 
then inquires anxiously what has happened 
at Paris since the night when he and Rose 
left it. 

“Your sister is free,” Lomaque answers. 

“The duel took place, then ?” 

“The same day. They were both to fire 
together. The second of his adversary asserts 
that he was paralysed with terror; his own 
second declares that he was resolved, how- 
ever he might have lived, to confront death 
courageously by offering his life at the first 
fire to the man whom he had injured. Which 
account is true, I know not. It is only certain 
that he did not discharge his pistol; that he 
fell by his antagonist’s first bullet ; and that 
he never spoke afterwards.” 

“ And his mother ?” 

“Tt is hard to gain information. Her doors 
are closed ; the old servant guards her with 
jealous care. A medical man is in constant 
attendance, and there are reports in the house 
that the illness from which she is suffering 
affects her mind more than her body. I could 
ascertain no more.” i 

After that answer they both remain silent 
for a little while—then rise from the bench 
and walk towards the house. 

“Have you thought yet about preparing 
your sister to hear of all that has hap- 

ened ?” Lomaque asks, as he sees the lamp- 
ight glimmering in the parlour-window. 

“T shall wait to prepare her till we are 
settled again here—till the first holiday plea- 


sure of our return has worn off, and the quiet | 


realities of our every-day life of old have re- 
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The kindness shown me by you and your father 
emboldens me to hope that you will learn with pleasure 
the motive of my withdrawal. Two friends of mine 
who consider that they are under some obligations to 
|me, are anxious that I should pass the rest of my days 
in the quiet and protection of their home. Troubles 
of former years have knit us together as closely as if 
we were all three members of one family. I need the 
repose of a happy fireside as much as any man, after 
the life I have led; and my friends assure me so car- 
nestly that their whole hearts are set on establishing 
the old man’s easy chair by their hearth, that I cannot 
summon resolution enough to turn my back on them 
and their offer. 

* Accept then, I beg of you, the resignation which 
this letter contains, and with it the assurance of my 
sincere gratitude and respect. 

* To Citizen Clairfait, Silk Mercer, 

Chalons-sur-Marne.” 





After reading those lines, Lomaque turned 
round to Trudaine and attempted to speak ; 
but the words would not come at command. 
He looked up at Rose, and tried to smile ; 
but his lip only trembled. She dipped the 
pen in the ink, and placed it in his hand. He 
bent his head down quickly over the paper, 
so that she could not see his face; but still 
he did not write his name. She put her hand 
seeing on his shoulder, and whispered to 
iim :— 

“Come, come, humour ‘Sister Rose.’ She 
must have her own way now she is back 
again at home.” 

He did not answer—his head sank lower 
—he hesitated for an instant—then signed 
his name in faint, trembling characters at the 
end of the letter, 

She drew it away from him gently. A few 
tear-drops lay on the paper. As she dried 


| them with her handkerchief she looked at her 


brother. 
“They are the last he shall ever shed, 





sumed their way,” answers Trudaine. 

They enter the house. Rose beckons to 
Lomaque to sit down near her, and 
places pen and ink and an open letter be- 
fore: him. 

“T have a last favour to ask of you,” she 
says, smiling, 

“T hope it will not take long to grant,” he 
rejoins ; “for I have only to-night to be) 
with you. To-morrow morning, before you 
are up, I must be on my way back to 
Chalons.” 

“ Will you sign that letter ?” she continues, 
still smiling, “and then give it to me to send 
to the post? It was dictated by Louis, and 
written by me, and it will be quite com- 
plete if you will put your name at the end 





of it.” 

“T suppose I may read it ?” 

She nods, and Lomaque reads these lines :— 

“Citizen,—I beg respectfully to apprise you that 
the commission you entrusted to me at Paris has been 
performed. 

“T have also to beg that you will accept my resig- 
nation of the place I hold in your counting-house. 


Louis, you and I will take care of that !” 


BABY BEATRICE. 


Who brought baby Beatrice ? 
Out of the cold, out of the rain, 
Out of the March-gust wet and hollow, 
Twittering faint like a nestling swallow ; 
Ruffled and scared by the mad storm’s kiss, 
She came and tapp’d at the window-pane ; 
Down from God’s garden the rough wind brought her, 
With silken wings aching, 
And timid heart quaking. 
So gladly we open’d our arms and caught her, 
And the wild bird changed to a tiny daughter? 


Who found baby Beatrice ? 
Under the briars and grass-tufts wet, 
Under the larch-cones pink and pouting, 
Half pursed up with a shy misdoubting 
Whether ’twere wiser to cry or kiss, 
She sate, like a sweet March violet. 
Down from God’s chaplet an angel brought her, 
With dewy eyes gleaming, 
And leafy heart dreaming. 
So softly we parted the boughs, and sought her, 
And the hedge-flower changed to a tiny daughter. 
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All know baby Beatrice! 
With her clear eyes, nor sly nor simple, 
And merry bright curls of sunstreak’d brown, 
Her broad brow aich'd for a laurel crown, 
Her shy lip curved for a mother’s kiss, 
Ankle and wrist that a fay might own, 
Waxen cheeks with a lurking dimple, 
A two years’ shape, a six years’ air, 
A neck as white as the lily’s wimple. 
And better and happier far than this, 
To keep her from doing or dreaming amiss, 
Two guardian spirits hold her in care, 
Whom wizards twain of matchless mind, 
The greatest that ever have witch’d mankind, 
Sang into being from ether and flame, 
And gave to the nursling to brighten her name; 
Dante for Italy, where her life groweth, 
Shakespeare for England, whence her blood floweth. 
She has Beatrice dark, and Beatrice fair, 
Beatrice saint, and Beatrice woman. 
One throned with the angels in deep blue air, 
One sporting and jesting with all things human. 
The wand of dominion they hold by turns, 
Calling glad smiles to the eyes that love her, 
Whether of this one or that she learns. 
For her little bright soul, like a glassy stream, 
Changing and ranging from shade to beam, 
Tells which of her name-saints bends above her. 


Now ’tis grave-eyed Beatrice ! 
And tender and still as a new-made bride, 
Her baby Saintship puts aside 
Her frolicsome freaks, with deep eyes glistening, 
And sits as her inner sense were listening 
To a heartful of plaintive melodies. 
Or over the cups of the wind-flowers pied, 
After her sweet and earnest fashion, 
She folds soft hands of adoration. 
With such pure worship, through lawn and dell 
The stern world-poct of heaven and hell 
Saw Beatrice the angel glide 
Over the golden and crimson blossoms 
Of the penal mount, whose clear deep tide 
“ The brown perpetual shade” embosoms. 
A lonely maiden who roam’d along, 
Choosing fresh flowers to match her song. 


Anon ‘tis madcap Beatrice ! 
Hazel-eyed Beatrice—flirt and sinner ! 
And straight her baby highness pleases 
To banter her subjects, and twits and teazes, 
(Shrieking with Jaughter and wild caprice,) 
Her luckless Benedicks, frock’d and belted, 
Who, spite of their sighs, get pinch’d and pelted. 
Yet warm sweet womanhood buds within her, 
Making her helpful, and kind, and tender 
To all weak creatures that chance may send her. 
Kitten and cur 
Call friends with her, 
And she rights their wrongs with a mighty stir, 
Protecting, directing, and making them share 
Her pretty previsions of motherly care. 
With such warm service at Sicily’s court, 
The wise-world poet of sooth and sport 
Saw Beatrice, the madcap, stand 
(To never a jest nor a gibe replying), 
And wring the glove from her small clench’d hand, 
Looking hot scorn on the courtiers bland, 
At sight of her “sweet coz” wrong’d and dying. 
A brave true woman who sobb’d and spake, 
“© were I man for my cousin’s sake!” 


Bless thee, baby Beatrice 
Bright little lode-star of many a love 
Cherish’d and cherishing, priceless possession ! 
Say an amen to my heart's profession ;— 
The pretty so be it of one swect kiss! 
Then sleep, to the music that lull’d thee above, 
For once on his bosom an angel wore thee. 
Therefore thou earnest 
Smiles from the sternest ; 
Therefore God's garden yet blooms before thee, 
Rock’d in thy dream on the heart that bore thee. 


PHYSIC A-FIELD. 


Paysic was all a-field with the learned two 
or three centuries ago, and it is so still with 
the unlearned in our villages and country 
towns, 

Here is a book printed in [black letter, 
which contains nearly eight hundred pre- 
scriptions, under the title of “ A Rich Store- 
house or ‘Treasurie for the Diseased, 
wherein are many approved medicines for 
divers and sundrie diseases which have beene 
long hidden, and not come to light before this 
time. First, set forth for the benefit of the 
poorer sorte of people, that are not of abilitie 
to goe to the Physicians.” The book was pub- 
lished upwards of two centuries ago, and 
marvellous as its ideas may now seem to 
educated people, it is proper to state that few 
of them are altogether obsolete, that at least 
every one can be matched with some notion 
of its kind that will look quite as absurd in 
the light of existing knowledge. 

Physic a-field did not overlook even the 
blades of meadow: grass, And who that took 


‘note of the grass would overlook the little 


modest, crimson-tippit flower which a good 
modern poet has characterised in a tooth- 
breaking line as :— 


“Fringed with pink-tipped petals piled.” 


“Take a good quantitie of small daysies,” 
says Master Blower, author of the Treasurie, 
“and boyle them in a little faire running 
water, and straine them, and let the patient 
drinke the juyce thereof and it will cure him 
of the ague.” 

Such being the strength of daisies, of course 
primroses assert their power. It was not the 
fault of the simple gatherer if the poets 
talked of The rath Primrose that forsaken 
blooms ; by him, at least, its blossoms were 
sought after. Powder of primroses blown 
into the nose through a quill, is recommended 
by Master Blower, as a certain cure for stop- 
page in the nose and head resulting from a 
cold. 

When a man feels weak in the back let him 
“Take a quart of sacke, a top of rosemary, 
winter-sucory, and peniroyall, of each a like 
quantitie, ginger and nuttmeggs,as much as 
will burne the wine; then take two new-laid 
egs, yolkes and all, and temper them with 
three or foure spoonefulls of red rose-water, 
and put thereto a good piece of fine suger, 
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Charles Dickens.) 
then take the burnt sacke and burn it again 
with the egges, and put into it a little 
mace, and it will be in manner of a caudle, 
and let the patient drinke this thrice a day 
(that is to say) in the morning fasting, after 
dinner, and when he goeth to bed, and this 
will help him in a short space. For it hathe 
beene well proved.” 
fact, which nobody would be remiss in 
putting to good proof. Very good stuff to 


recommend poor people to get themselves, | 


and sure enough to do them good. So is 
this excellent good jelly to be made and 
had for one that is in a consumption :— 


“Take a cocke or capon that is new) 


killed, and scalde him and wash him cleane, 
then take a legge of veale and cut away all 
the fat from it, and let the cocke and veale 
lye in water for the space of foure or five 
houres, and seethe them together in a gallon 


of faire running water, and as it doth seethe | 


still scum off the fat, untill you have left no 


fat at all upon it, and let it seeth continually | 


over a soft fire untill halfe the broth bee con- 


sumed : then put into it rackt rhennish wine | 
or else white wine, to the quantitie of a pottle, | 


and then let it boyle all together untill it bee 
come to a quart, and then put therein the 
whites of three or four new-laid egs, and then 
clarifie it, and let it run thorow a ielly-bag, and 
put into it an ounce ofsynnamon grosse beaten 
and a pound of fine suger, and make a ielly 
thereof, and let the patient eat thereof cold, 
and hee shall receive much comfort thereby. 
This also good for many other diseases.” 


A quart of jelly made out of a whole leg of oratorios, and “to eat mustard an 


veal, a capon, and a pottle of hock or moselle 
—to say nothing of the eggs thrown into it— 
ought certainly to do a poor man good, Here 


is a physic, expressly contrived by Master | 


Blower, to relieve the fatigues of working- 
men :—“ An approved medicine for one that 
is molten with over much trauell or labour, 
take a quart of good claret wine and seethe 
therein a good quantitie of barley, and make 
a posset with the same wine, and let the 
patient drinke three or foure times thereof 
warm (bedward) and it will help him.” 
Ralph Blower looked u 

rather jolly set of dogs, but he was sorry to 
think that their health should be sometimes 
injured by high feeding, and he therefore 


tells them of some remedies in case of “sur- | 
feit ;’ for example, he says :—“Take a good | 


thick piece of white bred and toast it, and 
then dip the same in aqua-vite very well, 
and that being done, apply it to the stomache 
of the partie grieved, as hotte as possible hee 
may abide it, and let him be kept very 
warme, and this will presently help him.” 
To him who has sore eyes, Ralph Blower, 
greeting :—* Take rotten apples and distill 
them in a common stillatory, and with the 
water thereof wash your eyes often, and it 
will both cleanse and cleare your sight.” 
It is well at the same time to know by 
what things the eyes are damaged. They are 
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| the eating of garlic, onions, and leeks ; or too 
/much lettuce, travelling or moving about too 
sudden after meat ; hot wines, cold air, milk, 
cheese ; overmuch beholding of white and co- 
lours ; much sleep after meat ; too frequent 
blood-letting ; coleworts ; dust, fire, weeping 
and watching. Things good for the sight 
follow, and are “measurable sleep, red roses, 
vervain, fennel, celandine, pimpernell, oculus 
christi, rue, betony ; to wash your eyes often 
with faire running water ; to look upon any 
| greene or pleasant colours—to look often ina 
faire, pleasant and perfect glasse, and to wash 
your hands and feet very often.” As for the 
washing of the body often, that was too much 
to ask. 

Among things good for the heart are 
|“safiron, cloves, muske, mirthe and glad- 
nesse.” And among things “ill for the 
heart,” are “beans, pease, sadnesse, anger, 
onions, evil-tidings, losse of friends,” &c. 
Prescriptions are given whereby “ to open 
the pipes of the heart, being stopped,” and 
also “to comfort the heart that is weak.” 
They are not stupidly conceived, inasmuch 
as their base consists of “a pinte of sacke, 
also a pinte of malmesie.” 

“A rule to know what things are good 
and wholesome for the braines and what are 
not. Good for the braines :—To eat sage, but 
not overmuch at a time; to smell to camc- 
| mill or musk ; to drink wine measurably ; to 
'sleepe measurably ; to hear but little noyse 
of musicke or singers.” Learn, therefore, all 
| people to absent themselves from operas and 
pepper ; 
| to keep the head warme; to wash the hands 
| often ; to walke measurably ; to wash ye tem- 
|ples of the heade often with rose-water ; to 
smell to red roses, 

“Bad for the braines:—To sleepe much 
after meat; all manner of braines ; gluttonie ; 
drunkennesse; corrupt ayres; overmuch 
watching ; overmuch colde; overmuch bath- 
jing; late suppers; anger; heavinesse of 
mind; to stand much bare-head; milke, 
cheese, garlicke, onions; to eat overmuch or 
hastily; overmuch heat in trauelling or 
labouring ; overmuch knocking or noyse ; to 
smell to a white rose.” 

Our forefathers and foremothers did not 
go a-field for physic only to find plants. 
Precious to them was the iuyce of an eel, a 
hedghog’s fat, goose-grease, the fat of mice, 
cats, rabbits, moles and ducks, and doves ; 

recious the fat that lies under the manes of 
Sates The gall of a goat or raven, the pith 
of an ox’s back, the milk of a red cow, or of a 
cow all of one colour, a buck’s-horn, the brain 
| of a weazel, the blood of a stock-dlove, and the 
“little bone that is in the kuee-ioynt of the 
hinder legge of a hare, which will speedily 
helpe the crampe,” all belong to Ralph 
Blower’s pharmacy, and are still sought as 
remedies by many in our rural districts.— 
“A herring that is well-pickled and split on 
the belly-side, and warmed very hot, and 





| 
| 
| 
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layed on to both the soles of the feet, will 
helpe an ague.” 

Also, “snales which bee in shells, beat 
together with bay salt and mallowes, and 
laid to the bottomes of your feet, and to the 
wristes of your hands, before the fit commeth, 
appeaseth the ague.” “Twenty garden snales, | 
beaten shelles and all, in a morter, until you 

erceive them to be come toa salue, will both | 
eale a bile and drawe it.” “A drop or two| 
of the iuyce of a black snale, dropped on a 
corne, with the powder of sandphere (sam-| 
phire), will take it away speedilie.” 

A wine of earthworms, with a little scraped | 
ivory and English saffron will do a man who 
has the iaundice “ maruellous much good.” 
Earthworms are also an infallible test in the 
diagnosis of king’s euil. “Take a ground 
worme, and lay it aliue upon the place grieued, 
then take a greene dock-leafe or two, and lay 
them upon the worme, and then binde the 
same about the necke of the partie diseased, | 
at night when hee goeth to bed, and in the 
morning when hee riseth take it off againe, 
and if it bee the king’s euil the worme will 
turne into a powder or duste ; otherwise the 
worme will remaine dead in his own former 
forme, as it was before aliue.” For the cure | 
of hooping-cough, “ take a mouse and flea| 
it, and drie it in ouen, and beate it to 
powder, and let the partie grieued drinke 
it in ale, and it will help him.” For the 
cure of deafness, “take an hedgehog, and 
flea him and roste him, and let the patient 
put some of the grease that commeth 
from him, into his eare, with a little liquid 
storax mingled therewith, and heshall recover 
his hearing in a short space. This hath holpen 
some that could not heare almost any thing 
at all for the space of twentie yeares, and yet | 
were holpen with this medicine.” Or, “Take 
a goode siluer eele (if possibly shee may bee 
gotten) or else some other bright eele, and 
roste her upon a spitte, and let the dripping 
of her be as very cleane in some earthen 
vessell, and when you do goe to bed put the 
quantitie of a quarter of a spoonfulle thereof 
at a time into your eare, and then stop it up 
with a little of the wooll that groweth be- 
twixt the two eares of a black sheepe, and 
the next night following use the contrary 
eare, as afore is said, and so continue this for 
the space of nine or ten dayes, and it will 
helpe you.” 

The marrow of swine’s feet is a cosmetic if 





applied with the juice of a lemon, cow’s milk, 


and rose-water. Master Blower shows also, 
how by the use of compounds similar to these 
already described, “to take away the pimples 
and high colour out of one’s face, be it never 
so farre spent and gone”—“ to make one’s | 
face faire, cleare, and to shine”—* to gl 
one to looke with a faire and goode colour, 
be hee never so pale-faced and wanne.” | 
Gout is cured by an oil got from moles 
that have been potted and buried for a) 
month, This, too, is “An excellent goode| 
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oyntment for the gowt.—Take a fat goose 
and plucke her, and dresse her as if shee 
should be eaten ; then stuffe the belly of her 
with 3 or4 younge cats, well chopped into 
small pieces, with a handfulle of bay salt, 
and ~U snales, and then sewe up her belly 
againe, and roste her at a small fire, and saue 
all the dripping of her, and keepe it fora 
precious oyntment.” The use of young cats 
“well chopped into small pieces,” certainly 
is not extinct among the “ poorer sorte of 
people,” but they belong now to food rather 
than medicine, being not seldom supplied in 
the form of saveloys. 

“ Avery good medicine to stanch bloud, 
when nothing else will doe it, by reason the 
veine is cut, or that the wound is great :— 
Take a toad and drie him very well in the 
sunne, and then put him into a linnen bagge, 
and hang him about the necke of him that 
bleedeth with a string, and let it hang so low 
that it may touch his brest on the left side 
neere unto his heart ; and commonly this will 
stay all manner of bleeding at the mouth, 
nose, wounde, or otherwise whatsoever.” 

Ralph Blower, who finds “ the poorer sort 
of people” able to surfeit upon claret, sack, 
and capons, is a man able to get blood out of 
a stone. “ Take,” he says, “ a stone that is 
white, and hath red veines in it, and boyle it 
in a quart of new milke, untill one halfe of the 
milke be consumed, and then let the patient 
drinke often thereof and hee shall find great 
virtue therein.” A wine made of flint stones 
he recommends also as a good thing to drink 
in case of gout. 

Potable gold was still remembered as a 


|medicine in those days. This is a “ sovereign 


drink for any infected person,” in R. B.’s 
opinion. “ Take a piece of fine gold, and put 
it into the iuyce of lemmons, for the space of 
foure and twentie houres, and put to it a 
little powder of angelica-roots, mingled with 
white-wine, and let the patient drinke 4 
goode draught thereof. This is a most pre- 
cious drinke, and it is greatly to be wondered 
at what helpe and remedie some that vsed 
this drinke have had thereby, although it 
hath beene supposed by many learned physi- 
cians that sicke persons were past all hope of 
remedie ; yet by God’s providence they have 
recovered againe.” That was a remedy 
as good as gold against infection. But, 
infection being taken, here we are told of an 
“experienced medicine for the plague.” — 
“Take a cocke,a chicken, or a pullet, and 
pull offall the feathers cleane off the taile, 
so that the pumpe may be bare, and then 
hold the bare place to the sore, and immedi- 
ately you shall see the cocke, chicken, or 
pullet gape and labour for life, and in the 
end it will dye: then take another cocke, 
chicken, or pullet againe, and doe the like, 
and if the same dye, then take another, and 
so doe as aforesaid, and let the party grieued 
be applyed therewith as aforesaid, as long as 
any of them doe dye.” 





























THE ROVING 


Charles Dickens.) 


Now for something 


That is abominable. 
horrible. 

“Tt is saide many men have been cured 
of the falling euill (epilepsy) by drinking 
of the powder of dead men’s skulles burnt. 
The skulle of a dead-man whereon mosse 
groweth, being taken and washed very cleane, 
and dryed in an ouen, and then beaten to 

wder, will cure this infirmitie, although the 
partie grieued have'been troubled therewith 
many yeares before. But this skulle must 
be the skulle of one that hath beene slaine, or 
of one that was hanged, or that came to a 
sudden death, and not the skulle of one that 
dyed of any sicknesse, or else by other mala- 
dies growing of long continuance in the 
head.” 

By this spectre of a prescription we are 
fairly frightened out of Mr. Blower’s church- 
yard. It is not a very ry way in the 
churchyard from the daisy to the dead man’s 
skull, end just so deeply we have dug, through 
snails and moles po worms. Therefore, at 
least, if for no worse reason, “ the Rich Store 
House ” filled by Mr. Blower’s wit may be as 
fairly called a churchyard as a surgery, 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
FROM VARNA TO RUSTCHUK. 


I nap a uniform in a tin box—a German 
tin box, which of course would neither shut | 
nor open. I had that most awkward of all 
things to pack, a cocked-hat-case, and a long 
frail slender sword. I was perfectly right in 


resolving to take these things, encumbrances as | 


they are ; for, in passing through a war-country, 
I might come to grief, and in all lands under 
despotic governments—in Russia, or in lands 


semi-Russianised, such as Wallachia, Mol-| 


davia, the Banat, Poland and Hungary, as 
well as in Austria, Prussia, and even Bavaria 
and Saxony—a uniform goes a great way ; 
and, whichever route I might finally decide on 
taking to England, it was extremely probable 
that my uniform might come in very season- 
ably in the case of any untoward occurrence, 
Thad also two leather portmanteaus which 
might have been dispensed with, if British 
friends and relatives were not always so 
anxious to receive presents from the East. I 
had two carpet bags, one oke (about two 
British pounds) of Constantinople tobacco,— 
a great treat to any one living away from the 
capital. I had six game pies as a provision 
for the road, oa which turned out to} 
be worse than unnecessary. I had a 
short great-coat, a mackintosh and a thick | 
Albanian cloak which were very well worth 
their carriage. If I were going to make the 
same journey again I would take a uniform, 
most certainly, a complete oversuit of mack- | 
intosh or oilskin, including leggings and | 





coverings for the feet ; but I would unhesi-| 
tatingly reduce the rest of my luggage to the | 
smallest of all possible carpet-bags, and buy 
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such things as I wanted for immediate use in 
the towns upon my way. 

However, there these things were now, 
piled up (a disheartening heap !) in the court 
of a dirty inn at Varna, and the difficulty 
was how to get them away. The luggage 
delayed us at least six and thirty hours in 
the comparatively short distance between 
Varna and Rustchuk. We could not go more 
than three miles an hour because of them, 
and we might have gone always five, and 
sometimes seven or eight. The portmanteaus 
were particularly difficult things to gird on 
the pack-horses ; but at last we contrived 
means by which, with a great expenditure of 
time and rope, we succeeded in lashing them 
on with some degree of security. To be sure 
they galled the horses cruelly wherever their 
sharp edges and angles happened to touch 
them ; but we could get along, and that is the 
most which can be fairly said. 

We started from Varna long before day- 
light, and I could not help reflecting that the 
stylein which we were travelling was very much 
the same as that which was usual in England 
during the reign of Elizabeth. So rode the 
courtly Raleigh nourishing ambitious dreams 
and fancies of new worlds. So rode bluff Suf- 
folk and the stately Earl of Leicester, when 
he sped upon his stolen visits to his hidden 
bride, and so came Master Shakespeare from 
Stratford to London in fifteen hundred and 
eighty-seven. The usages of all countries are 
the same in the same stage of history. Ay! 
even to the food the people eat, and the man- 
ner of dressing it. The clothes they wear; 
their houses, and their very minds. 

Our Sourondjee, or hired groom, sent to 
take care of the horses, rode first. Then came 
our pack-horses, the halter of the foremost 
tied on to the tail of the Sourondjee’s horse, 
and the second pack-horse’s halter made fast 
in the same way to the tail of the other. * To 
this one again was lashed on an extra horse 
on which to shift the whole or any portion of 
another’s burthen if it should prove too 
heavy, or if a horse should by mischance fall 
lame ; our Tatar or armed guide, guard and 
courrier, brought up the rear. In his hand 
he carried along whip, and with this some- 
times he lashed the post-horses, sometimes 
their owner. 

Lastly, rode we, a merry company smoking 
and chatting along the wild romantic road, 
but also having a sort of crook in our lots 
with respect to our saddles, which were 
Turkish wooden saddles, bought at Varna, 
and made up of galling red cloth and fringe, 
exasperating brass nails rudely stuck in the 


| most impossible places, and unexpected bumps 


wherever they ought not to have been. e 
thought naturally enough of the testy invalid 
who cursed his bed, because the longer he - 
in it the harder it grew. As for the Turkis 

stirrups they were neither more or less than 
a pair of excruciating stocks for the feet, and 
their mere weight and shortness kept them so 
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close to the horses’ sides and forced our knees 
into so torturing and unnatural a position 
that it is odd they were not dislocated. ‘The 
horses, which cost two piastres and a half 
each per hour, were small, wiry little things 
of wonderful endurance, though not much 
courage and action. They were half starved 
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save the extraordinary value that horses 
acquire in a flat marshy country, where the 
distances between the towns and villages are 
very great, and not easily traversed on foot, 
Bulgaria is also a corn country, where horses 
are in much demand for field-labour and 
are cheaply kept. It is worthy of observa- 


also, and quite worn out by the marchings| tion that they are comparatively seldom 
and counter-marchings of officers speeding | harnessed ; the ploughs and small agricul- 
hither and thither on military service, and| tural waggons of the country are almost 


couriers carrying despatches from the seat of 
war on which the fate of a beleaguered city or 
an army might depend. In any case, how- 
ever, they would have been inferior to the 
horses of Asia Minor or Syria, and other 
parts of Turkey. 

Upon the whole I do not remember to 
have ever travelled through a country more 
uninteresting to the mere wayfarer than} 
Bulgaria. It is, indeed, comparatively un- 
trodden, and I dare say that a person 
who was disposed to spend any con- 
siderable time in exploring it, would be 
extremely well rewarded for the trouble 
and the many privations he would be 
obliged to experience in so doing. Many curi- 
ous ancient games and customs, I know, 
may still be witnessed lingering among 
the inhabitants of its rarely-disturbed 


villages, and some singular glimpses of a 
society and local institutions of which we ab- 
solutely know nothing, would repay him at 





every step. The country abounds with game, 
and the sportsman would hear the echo of few 
guns but his own in its boundless covers and 
marshes, which are quite alive with water- 
fowl]. The villagers also, knowing nothing of 
the common golden British traveller, are hos- 
pitable, without thought of gain; and a shilling | 
or two a-day would be the utmost he could 
spend. 

A passenger, however, who is obliged to} 
keep the high road enjoys none of these ad-| 
vantages. All the richest and pleasantest of| 
the villages are built in secluded nooks, as | 
far away from the road as possible. It is dif- 
ficult to find them without careful inquiry ; 
and a stranger would excite as much as- 
tonishment as he felt. If any consular 
dignitary or tax-gathering Pasha had recently 
passed that way, he would also create some 
alarm; so that, if alone, he might be in 
danger. He should therefore go with one or 
two attached attendants, perfectly familiar 
with the country, as well as with the language 
and habits of the people. 

The Greek population is, of course, far the 
most numerous ; but they are said to have 
well deserved a very ill reputation. They 
are generally considered as cunning, insincere, 





entirely drawn by oxen. 
The post-houses are usually about five or 
six miles apart, and it is seldom indeed that a 


|house intervenes, or that any object of 


interest whatever is seen upon the road, 
The postmasters are required by law to 
furnish food to travellers on demand, and at 
moderate prices. It is seldom, however, that 
anything eatable is to be obtained from them, 
and any traveller of even minor importance 
will therefore do well to ask for the house of 
the first man in the village at which he halts; 
and, riding unhesitatingly up to it, ask 
entertainment for himself and suite. It will 
be readily accorded. Food is excellent and 
ae everywhere except at the post- 
10uses ; and, as any person other than a con- 
sular magnate, would take care to give a 
present in proportion to his consumption and 
the trouble he occasioned, no party concerned 
would have the smallest reason to be dissa- 
tisfied with the result of the visit. 
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THERE is a volume of verse too little known 
for which I must express a particular liking, 
It is a thin octavo, stated at London in 
seventeen hundred and thirty-two, The 
frontispiece is curious. Itrepresents a young 
man who, although his right leg is tied 
to a log inscribed Despair, and his left 
leg is tied by a chain of Poverty to a never- 
ceasing circle of Misery, Folly, and Igno- | 
rance, is grasping at the tree of Happi- 
ness, Virtue, and Knowledge. His left hand, 
with which he is eagerly reaching at what he 
sees before him, is winged with Desire. His 
face is full of honest earnestness, and the 
title of his book is A Muse in Livery, or the 
Footman’s Miscellany. 

This humble Miscellany is dedicated to the 
subscribers. “I have not,” he says, “the 
vanity to think it is to any merit in myself, 
or these poor performances, that I owe the 
honour of being allowed to place so many 
great names at the beginning of them. No; 
I am very sensible it is, in some, who know 
my condition, from charity ; in others, from 
generosity ; and by many it is intended only as 








and dishonest, so that it would be well to|a compliment to the person whom I have the 
sojourn among the Turks whenever a pre-| honour and (as I have just cause to esteem it) 
ference was possible. The Bulgarians and | the happiness to serve.” Few in his station 
the Arabs are remarkable as being the best | of life, he justly remarks, are able to find 
grooms in Turkey, and the Bulgarians, as a leisure for verse ; “and what,” he exclaims, 
rule, are even better than the Arabs. I am|“can be expected from the pen of a poor 
unable to explain this on any supposition ' footman ?—a character that expresses a want 
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both of friends, fortune, and all the advan- 
tages of a liberal education ; but I will seek 
zo other excuse for what follows, than the 
candour and good nature of my readers will, 
I hope, supply, when they recollect that the 
author lies under all the disadvantages of an 
uncultivated mind; his natural genius sup- 
pressed by the sense of his low condition—a 
condition from which he never hopes to rise, 
but by the goodness of Providence influencing 
| some generous mind to support an honest 
and a grateful heart.” 

This honest and grateful heart was a 
| native of Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, and 
| a footman in the service of Lady Lowther, 
aunt to that rich Lord Lonsdale who died in 
| eighteen hundred and two, with a small por- 

tion of his property—fifty thousand pounds— 

in gold, in bis house. His name was Robert 
Dodsley ; and the noble nature that assisted 
| him to rise, and made him what he after- 
| wards became—one of the most eminent pub- 
lishers of his tinee—was no less a person than 
the poet Pope. When Dodsley doffed his 
livery, and sought to establish himself as a 
| bookseller, Pope lent him one hundred 
| pounds, to open a shop, and, better still, made 
him his own publisher. 

But I am forestalling events; for I have 
| not yet done with the little volume of verse, 
A Muse in Livery. The most characteristic, 
| ifnot the best poem in his Footman’s Miscel- 
| lany, is, The Footman: an Epistle to his 
friend, Mr. Wright, in which he describes, 
| with graphic power, and great ease of ver- 
| sification, his daily life during a London 
season. 

Dear Friend,—Since I am now at leisure, 
And in the country taking pleasure, 

If it be worth your while to hear 

A silly Footman’s business there, 

I'll try to tell in easy rhyme 

How I in London spend my time, 
And first. 

As soon as laziness will let me, 

I rise from bed and down I sit me, 

To cleaning glasses, knives, and plate, 

And such like dirty work as that 

Which, by-the-bye, is what I hate. 

This done, with expeditious care, 

To dress myself I straight prepare. 

I clean my buckles, black my shoes, 

Powder my wig and brush my clothes— 

Take off my beard and wash my face, 

And then I’m ready for the chase. 

Down comes my lady’s woman strait : 
Where ’s Robin? Here! Pray take your Hat, 
And go—and go—and go—and go— ; 

And this—and that desire to know. 
The charge received, away run I, 
And here, and there, and yonder fly, 
With Services, and How-d’ye-does ; 


Then home return full fraught with news, 
Here some short time does interpose, 

*Till warm effluvias greet my nose, 

Which from the spits and kettles fly, 

Declaring dinner-time is nigh. 

To lay the cloth I now prepare, 

With uniformity and care ; 
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In order knives and forks are laid, 
With folded napkins, salt, and bread : 
The sideboards glittering, too, appear, 
With plate, and glass, and china-ware. 
Then ale, and beer, and wine decanted, 
And all things ready which are wanted, 
The smoking dishes enter in, 

To stomachs sharp a grateful scene ; 
Which on the table being placed, 

And some few ceremonies past, 

They all sit down, and fall to eating, 
Whilst I behind stand silent waiting. 

This is the only pleasant hour 

Which I have in the twenty-four; 

For whilst I unregarded stand, 

With ready salver in my hand, 

And seem to understand no more 

Than just what’s called for, out to pour ; 
I hear, and mark the courtly phrases, 
And all the elegance that passes; 
Disputes maintained without digression, 
With ready wit, and fine expression ; 
The laws of true politeness stated, 

And what good-breeding is, debated ; 
Where all unanimously exclude 

The vain coquet, the formal prude, 

The ceremonious, and the rude. f 
The flattering, fawning, praising train ; 
The fluttering, empty, noisy, vain ; 
Detraction, smut, and what ’s profane, 

This happy hour elaps’d and gone, 

The time of drinking tea comes on. 
The kettle fill’d, the water boil’d, 
The cream provided, biscuits pil’d, 
And lamp prepar’d ; I strait engage 
The Lilliputian equipage 

Of dishes, saucers, spoons, and tongs, 
And all th’ etcetera which thereto belongs. 
Which rang’d in order and decorum, 
I carry in, and set before ’em ; 
Then pour or Green, or Bohea out, 
And, as commanded, hand about. 

This business over, presently 
The hour of visiting draws nigh ; 

The chairmen strait prepare the chair, 
A lighted flambeau I prepare ; 

And orders given where to go, 

We march along, and bustle thro’ 

The parting crouds, who all stand off 
To give us room. O how you’d laugh! 
To see me strut before a chair, 

And with a sturdy voice and air 
Crying, By your leave, sir! have a care! 
From place to place with speed we fly, 
And rat-tatat the knockers cry : 

Pray, is your lady, sir, within ? 

If no, go on; if yes, we enter in. 

Then to the Hall I guide my steps 
Amongst a croud of brother skips, 
Drinking small beer, and talking smut, 
And this fool’s nonsense putting that fool’s out ; 
Whilst oaths and peals of laughter meet, 
And he who's loudest is the greatest wit. 
But here amongst us the chief trade is 
To rail against our lords and ladies ; 

To aggravate their smallest failings, 

T’ expose their faults with saucy railings, 
For my part, as I hate the practice, 

And see in them how base and black ’tis, 
To some bye place I therefore creep, 

And sit me down, and feign to sleep; 


And could I with old Morpheus bargain 
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’T would save my ears much noise and jargon. 
But down my lady comes again, 

And I’m released from my pain. 

To some new place our steps we bend, 

The tedious evening out to spend 5 
Sometimes, perhaps, to see the play, 
Assembly, or the opera ; 

Then home and sup, and thus we end the day. 


There are many versifiers considered as poets 
by the charity of criticism, whose rhymes 
have found a place in the great body of 
English poetry, whose unliveried muses have 
written infinitely worse than Lady Lowther’s 
footman. 

No one has told us when and how the 
Muse in Livery became acquainted with the 
Muse at Twickenham, “All fly to Twick- 
enham” is Pope’s own bill of complaint 
against the fraternity of scribblers who mo- 
lested him on Sunday; and it is probable 
that Dodsley introduced himself to the poet 
by a copy of complimentary verses, for the 
little nightingale was not averse to flattery. 
But an easier mode of introduction may rea- 
sonably be inferred. The Muse in Livery 
left the service of Lady Lowther, and entered 
that of Charles Dartiqueneuve, Esq., a great 
epicure, whose ham pie is made immortal by 
Pope. Darty—for so he was called by his 
acquaintances as well as by the poet—is 
described by Swift in his Journal to Stella 
thus briefly: “Do you not know Dartique- 
neuve? That is the man that knows every- 
thing and that everybody knows—the greatest 
punner of the town next myself.” Here he 
easily attained that relish for good bits and 
good sups which he continued to like, though 
never to any excess of indulgence. Darty 
was, it is said, the natural son of Charles the 
Second by a foreign lady, and his portrait in 
the Kit-Kat series seems to support a belief 
(unless it suggested it) that was once very 
general, 
membrance ; he is the author of one of the 
best papers in The Tatler. 

While still in service, and anxiously long- 
ing for that time when he could emerge 
from a position distasteful to his feelings 
and cultivate the natural ambition of bet- 
tering himself in the world, the Muse in 
Livery produced a farce called The Toy- 
shop, which by Pope’s interest Rich was 
induced to exhibit on the stage. The Toyshop 
took the town ; and though it has more merit 
in dialogue than construction, and is fitter for 
perusal than representation, it continued a 
stock-piece, and was acted at Drury Lane 
within the memory of many who are now 
alive. The first night was the third of 
February, seventeen hundred and thirty-five, 
and the place of representation Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

It was in the same year (when George the 
Second was king) that the Muse in Livery ap- 
peared asa publisher in Pall Mall. There was 
something of the footman, as well as of the 
sensible shopman, in this selection of a locality. 


But he has other claims to our re-| 





(Conducted by 


This was the first move westward of the pub- 
lishing interest, for Lintot lived in Fleet 
Street, and Tonson, his rival, in the Strand, 
Oddly enough, both Lintot and Tonson were 
removed by death almost within a year of 
the appearance of Dodsley as a publisher, 
There was therefore a good opening for an 
enterprising successor, and Dodsley availed 
himself of the opportunity with equal energy 
and prudence. ‘Tully’s Head was the sign of 
his shop, and an epic in quarto his first pub- 
lication. 

In the present state of poetry, neither Mr, 
Murray nor Mr. Moxon would recommend a 
young publisher to have anything whatever 
to do with an epic in any shape. But when 
Dodsley flourished, poetry was not, as now, a 
drug in the market, and the epic put forth 
from Tully’s head—it was the Leonidas of 
Glover—was a successful hit. Glover was a 
young merchant in the City, of wealth and 
family, and with a good West-end and Court 
interest. His book sold, and Dodsley was 
encouraged into other speculations. 

Pope, who seems to have employed more 
publishers than any other poet, came to 
Dodsley’s assistance, and the second publica- 
tion of the Muse out of Livery was “The 
Second Epistle of the Second Book of 
Horace, translated by Mr. Pope,” printed in 
folio, price one shilling. This was followed 
the next year by “The Universal Prayer, 
by the author of the Essay on Man.” ‘The 
Prayer was published in folio and octavo, 
and had a large and immediate run. The 
folio price was sixpence. Another publica- 
tion which Pope entrusted the same year to 
Dodsley was his Satire by way of a Second 
Dialogue, called One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eight, of which the sale was 
very large and very profitable. 

In the year in which these poems were 
published, two men—whose names are now 
known wherever letters are known—found 
their way to Tully’s Head in Pall Mall, both 
bringing poems for publication, One was 
Richard Savage, with a Volunteer Laureat ; 
the other was Samuel Johnson, with his 
London, a Poem in imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal. Dodsley published both 
poems. Johnson read his London to Doddy 
—as he delighted to call him—and observed 
with proper pride, that the Tonson of Tully’s 
Head had spoken of it as a creditable 
thing to be concerned in. At a future con- 
ference he bought it outright for ten guineas. 
“TI might perhaps have accepted less,” said 
Johnson to Boswell; “but that Paul White- 
head had a little before got ten guineas for a 
poem, and I would not take less than Paul 
Whitehead.” Dodsley did well with this 
purchase ; for London was in a second edition 
within a week, and in a fourth edition within 
a year. 

Dodsley was not so happy with his next pub- 
lication, This was a satire, entitled Manners, 
by Paul Whitehead—a small poet—for which 
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poth poet and publisher were summoned be- 
fore the House of Lords. Whitehead, who 
hung loose on society, sculked and escaped, 
but Dodsley’s shop and family made his ap- 
pearance necessary. After a week’s confine- 
ment, and on his petition, he was, on his 
| knees, reprimanded by the Lord Chancellor, 
| and discharged on paying the fees. The 
|| whole process, it is thought, was intended 
| rather to intimidate Pope than punish 
Whitehead. Pope understood it as such, and 
| suppressed a third Dialogue. The complaint 
| was made by Sherlock, Bishop of Salisbury. 
| The fees were seventy pounds, 
| The money lost by this prosecution was 
more than made’ up by the active sym- 
pathy expressed in his behalf. The next 
morning, as he told Dr, Warton, the neigh- 
bouring street was crowdéd with the carriages 
of some of the first noblemen and gentlemen, 
| who,came to offer him their services and to 
be his bail. Among those who thus honoured 
him, he named to Warton, five lords, Chester- 
field, Marchmont, Granville, Bathurst, and 
Essex, and two well-known members of the 
House of Commons,j Mr. Pulteney and Mr. 
Lyttelton. 
Dodsley’s next publications of note were 


the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young (of which | 
he published the first six) and The Pleasures | 


of Imagination, of Dr. Akenside. For the 
first three Night Thoughts he gave two hun- 
| dred guineas, and for Akenside’s poem one 

hundred and twenty pounds. Speaking of 
| Akenside’s poem, Johnson observes, “I have 
| heard Dodsley, by whom it was published, 
| relate, that when the copy was offered him, 
| the price demanded for it, which was a hun- 
| dred and twenty pounds, being such as he 
| was not inclined to give precipitately, he car- 
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ried the work to Pope, who, having looked 
| into it, advised him not to make a niggardly 
| Offer, for this was no every-day writer.” 
| His business as a bookseller did not alto- 
| gether interfere with his cultivation of the 
Muse. In seventeen hundred and forty- 
| three he published The Cave, of Pope—a 
| Prophecy—in which he foretells the interest 
| and veneration with which the groito of the 
| poet will be viewed hereafter by pilgrims 
| trom all parts of the world; and the next year, 
| on the death of Pope, he produced a copy of 
| Verses, in which he speaks of himself as the 
| poet’s humblest friend, and of the grateful 
| tear he has to pay to so honoured a memory. 
| As a publisher he did not confine his at- 
| tention to the manuscripts submitted to his 
| Judgment : but carried out happy suggestions 
of his own. Thus we owe to him that excel- 
lent collection of our old plays, known as 
Dodsley’s Collection, of which the first edition, 
| m ten neat pocket-volumes, included fifty 
| plays. To this sensible and industrious man 
We are indebted for that collection of scattered | 
gasiry of his own time, still known as Dods- 
ys Collection, to which he was fond of 





appealing, and of which the first edition, 
Ee aD 
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in three volumes, appeared in seventeen hun- 
dred and forty-eight. {To the same tact in 
supplying the public we were indebted for an 
evening newspaper—The London Chronicle, 
or Universal Evening Post, that rendered 
admirable service in its day; it was pub- 
lished thrice a week, and had the largest con- 
tinental sale of any newspaper of its time. 
But a greater obligation that we owe to him 
is that of the Annual Register, which still 
usefully exists, and which Robert Dodsley 
had the sense to start, and to employ as its 
editor a young man then but little known— 
Edmund Burke. Few booksellers have been 
more happy in their judgment of what is 
good than the livery-servant turned publisher. 
“Dodsley,” said Johnson, “first mentioned to 
me the scheme of an English Dictionary, but 
I had long thought of it.’ 

It has been well remarked that the suc- 
cessors of The Spectator and the Tatler, even 
those that have been most popular, have not 
been fortunate in their titles, There is, how- 
ever, an exception, and that is in the title of 
The World, to which Lord Chesterfield and 
Horace Walpole were among the earliest and 
most constant contributors. This significant 
title was given to it by the sensible publisher 
of it, Mr. Robert Dodsley, who at a meeting 
held for the purpose of aname, universally gave 
the preference to his proposal to any they had 
suggested themselves, or had heard suggested. 
A happy title,it has been said, is half a success, 

It was the good fortune of Dodsley to rank 
among his friends the best authors of the age 
in which he lived, and to have been the pub- 
lisher of some of the best. I have already 
enumerated Pope, Dr. Young, Akenside, the 
two Wartons, and Dr. Johnson; I have now 
to add Shenstone, Bishop Perey, Spence, and 
John Dyer to the list of authors who were 
often at Tully’s Head, and that from Dods- 
ley’s shop in Pall Mall issued the first editions 
of Gray’s Elegy, of Gray’s Odes, of John- 
son’s Vanity of Human Wishes, of Gold- 
smith’s first work, of Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, and of Percy’s Reliques. 

Johnson was particulary partial to Dodsley, 
or Doddy, as he delighted to call him. Doddy 
gave him one hundred pounds for his tragedy 
of Irene, and fifteen guineas for his Vanity 
of Human Wishes ; the former sum was too 
much, the latter too little. 

Whilst Dodsley was busy concocting new 
publications to take the taste of the town, he 
published a poem ofhis own in blank verse called 
Public Virtue, and sought to pit, box, and 
gallery it by a tragedy called Cleone. The 
poem was a failure, (Public Virtue he dis- 
covered was not a subject to interest the age), 
but the tragedy was a hit. Cleone had been 
refused by Garrick, then manager supreme at 
Drury Lane. This was galling to aman who 
had given laws to letters for some twenty 
years, and was still a judge looked up to 
by young and old. But the success of the 
play was not a little annoying to Garrick. 
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They had quarrelled about its appearance, 
they had now a new quarrel about its suc- 
cess, and it was said by Johnson could not 
conveniently quarrel any more. The first 
night of Cleone, a Tragedy, was Saturday, 
the second of December, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-eight, and on Sunday 
morning the manager wrote to the bookseller 
sincerely congratulating him upon his last 
night’s success. In the same brief letter 
Garrick expressed the concern with which 
he had heard from some of Dodsley’s friends, 
that his appearance in a new part on the 
same night, was designed to be detrimental 
to his play, and a wish to be informed 
how he could best support his interest in 
its continued success. ‘I’o this Dodsley re- 
plied somewhat haughtily wishing that he 
could have thanked him for contributing in 
any way to its success. Garrick acknow- 
ledges the peevish answer of the poet-pub- 
lisher to his well-meant proposal, and sinks 
in his address from “ Dear Sir” to “ Master 
Robert Dodsley.” The letters may be seen 
in the Garrick Correspondence, though 
wrongly dated there. In any future edition 
of Boswell they should be particularly re- 
ferred to in illustration’ of Johnson’s letter 
about Garrick and Cleone. 

Dodsley was present the first night,and could 
not have failed to contrast his then appear- 
ance, rich and successful and his own master, 
with his early attendance in livery in the foot- 
man’s gallery, to carry a flambeau in the 
streets before his mistress’s chair. “Cleone 
was well acted,” says Dr. Johnson, writing to 
Langton, “but Bellamy left nothing to be de- 
sired. I went the first night, and supported 
it as well as I might; for Doddy you know 
is my patron, and I would not desert him. 
The play was very well received. Doddy, after 
the danger was over, went every night to the 
stage-side, and cried at the distress of poor 
Cleone.” To this account we are enabled to 
add two illustrations new to the editors of 
Boswell. Dodsley dedicates his play to the 
witty Earl of Chesterfield, and I ome seen a 
letter from the earl to the poet, in which he 
says, “ you should also instruct the actors not 
to mouth out the y in the name of Siffroy, as 
ifthey were crying oysters.” The other illus- 
tration is more important. Johnson’s picture 
of Doddy at his own play is supported by 
Churchill. 


Let them with Dodsley wail Cleone'’s woes 
Whilst he, fine feeling creature all in tears, 
Melts as they melt, and weeps with weeping peers, 


Long after Dodsley’s death, Mrs. Siddons 
appeared as Cleone. Doddy would have died 
of mixed grief and delight had he lived to see 
Mrs. Siddons in his favourite character. But 
Mrs. Siddons could not support the play, and 
Cleone has joined the limbo of abdicated and 
rejected pieces. 

Doddy was now rich and well to do, with 
a brother as a partner, to assist him in his 
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business ; keeping good company, and enjoy- 
ing himself at his own table, in the society of 
the best authors. His liberality was long re- 
membered, Three-and-thirty years after his 
death, the elegance and hospitality of the 
house at Tully’s Head are recorded, in print, 
by the elder Warton. “TI reflect with plea- 
sure,” he says, “on the number of eminent men 
I have met at Dodsley’s table.” “The true 
Noctes Attic,” Johnson used to say, “are 
revived at honest Dodsley’s house.” Nor was 
he ashamed of his early condition in the world, 
When Boswell observed, that Mr. Robert 
Dodsley’s life should be written, “I doubt,” 
said Johnson, “whether Dodsley’s brother 
would thank a man who should write his 
Life ; yet Dodsley himself was not unwilling 
that his original low condition should be 
recollected. When Lord Lyttleton’s Dialogues 
of the Dead came out, one of which is between 
Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartiquen- 
euve, a modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, 
‘I knew Dartiqueneuve well, for I was once 
his footman.’ ” 

This modest, clever, and useful man (whose 
features have been preserved by the pencil of 
Sir Joshua) died at Durham, in the year 
seventeen hundred and sixty-four, while on 
a visit to his friend, Mr. Spence, then a pre- 
bendary of that cathedral, and was buried on 
the north side of the cathedral, beneath a stone 
recently repaired by the interposition of the 
Rev. James Raine, the friend of Surtees, 
and the learned continuator of his History of 
Durham. If Dodsley were but a poor poet, 
he did not die of a poet’s complaint. The 
disease that carried him off was gout. His | 
old master could not have died of a more 
epicurean complaint. 

I cannot quit this subject without referring 
to another case of a man emancipating himself 
from the badge of livery and soaring into pub- 
lic distinction—of one who rose from being 
footman to a duchess, to be his Majesty’s post: 
master-general, and whose only child was 
that secretary of state,—to whom Addison be- 
queathed his works, in an exquisite Deidica- 
tion, well known to all readers of a classic 
author, and whose early death Pope bewailed, | 
ina poem of great beauty. The father of Mr. 
Secretary Craggs was nothing more consider- 
able at his first appearance in the world than 
footman to Lady Mary Mordaunt; and yet, 
as Lady Wortley Montagu informs us, the 
meanness of his education never appeared in 
his conversation. 
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